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MICROFILM, by reducing records to one-thirtieth their pate size provides a permanent “insurance” file against loss from fire, flood, 
sabotage, or war time calamity. 
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The Seizure and Disposition of your Property 


The Senate of the United States has revised the Property Seizure Bill. It 
gives the President of the United States unprecedented power to seize, in the 
name of national defense, military or naval equipment, supplies or munitions, 
or component parts thereof, or machinery, tools or materials necessary for 
the manufacture, servicing or operation of such equipment, supplies or muni- 
tions. And it gives him further power to “dispose of such property in such 
manner as he may determine is necessary for the defense of the United States.” 

A review of existing federal statutes discloses the fact that there are over 
one hundred which now grant extraordinary powers to the President, a number 
of which were carried over from the last World War and which are now 
being used under different circumstances, including a changed social order 
and a revised economic system. The seizure bill now under consideration, it 
should be remembered, is in addition to the Selective Service Act, which pro- 
vided for the taking over of entire plants if “cooperation” is not extended. 

We are met with a serious national emergency, the start of which was not 
of our own making. We, as American citizens, must stand behind the President 
and our other elected representatives and, as Longfellow said: 

“All your strength is in your union 
All your danger is in discard.” 
Unusual powers must be granted in such an emergency, but let Congress not 
extend the same degree of power which the dictators of Europe have assumed 
for themselves. 

The same poet, who recognized that there is strength in union and danger 

in discord, observed in his ““The Arsenal at Springfield” that: 
“Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and forts.” 

During the last World War, when we were at actual grips with the enemy, 
seizure power was granted to only a limited extent and yet we had what can 
be truly called an “all out” effort—a united America. A slight departure 
from the fundamental rights of ownership of private property was taken 
when the railroads of this country were placed under government operation. 
Other than full return after the emergency had passed was never questioned. 
And the President of the United States was not given the power “‘to dispose 
of such property” in such manner as he might deem necessary. The condition 
of the rail lines of the United States, following operation by that management, 
is well known. It marked the beginning of the serious plight of the rail trans- 
portation system of the country, a plight from which it has not yet recovered. 

It is our constitutional duty to support the President of the United States 
just as it is his constitutional duty to support the constitution. It is given to 
him to know more of national needs in defense than to any other citizen but 
private rights of property are too sacred in a democracy to be surrendered 
without safeguards unless a full understanding of the emergency is permitted 
the people. 

Let Congress say “if the designs of our present and potential enemies 
demand the full power of seizure and disposal requested at this moment, tell 
us or give us some inkling of the nature of their designs so that we may aid 
you in determining the best kind of legislation. If the moment has not arisen 
for the granting of these large powers, rest assured that when it does the 
Congress will act with dispatch.” 
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MINIATURE RECORDS —A DEFENSE 


FOR YOUR DRAWINGS 


By EDWARD M. BRAINARD, The 


Editor’s Note. This new micro- 
film service, outlined in detail in 
this article, is now being made 
available to Connecticut industries 
through The Case, Lockwood and 
Brainard Co., Hartford. 


YPEWRITER factories are 

turning out parts for machine 

guns, peaceful shops are turning 
out tools to make guns and planes, 
automobile factories are turning out 
tanks, and aircraft plants have given 
up the production of transport planes 
to turn out bombers and fighters. The 
ploughshare is being beaten into a 
sword again. 

Industry, already paced to mass pro- 
duction, has had to accelerate almost 
incredibly. New designs are on the 
drawing board before the old ones are 
off the production line. Engineering 
drawings and plans are wanted in a 
dozen places at once. War has always 
spurred man’s genius and the more 
mechanized war becomes, the more 
genius is needed. 

Genius works through blueprints, 
plans, and scale drawings. Without 
them industry is handicapped in war or 
peace. So with facilities increasing by 
the hour, with new designs sprouting 
from every drawing board, with ships, 
guns, fighters, bombers, tanks, scout 
cars, submarines, mosquito boats, 
bomb sights, destroyers, battleships, 
cruisers, guns and still more guns de- 
manded, the problem of the storage, 
preservation and reproduction of the 
thousands of necessary plans is a seri- 
ous one. 

Anyone who is responsible for the 
custody of 25,000 vital engineering 
drawings in one plant, has a real prob- 
lem under the best of conditions. The 
storage of even one set presents some- 
thing of a problem in itself and now 
the obvious advisability of an “insur- 
ance file” increases it just that much 
more. 

For several years now, there has been 
a process, known to the trade as micro- 
film, that reduces a once great prob- 
lem to its simplest terms. 

Bulk, resulting from the size of the 
drawings, is one of the difficulties. Yet 
the size of the drawings is essential. 





Case Lockwood & Brainard Co., Hartford 





IN THE HANDS of an expert the giant Multimatic microfilms 
drawings 42” wide, any length. 


Microfilm reduces a 22 x 17 drawing 
to a single frame on 35 mm. film. Too 
small to be read? Absolutely, but an 
excellent size for storing. The trick is 
then to get them back to a readable 
size. Once that is done you have solved 
the problem of storing 25,000 draw- 
ings in a small space, and yet having 
any one of them instantly available— 
and legible. In its essence, that is micro- 
film. 

In an industrial plant there is always 
the danger of fire and explosion. In 
time of war that threat is doubled and 
redoubled. Valuable drawings can be 
insured but can they be replaced? In 
time, perhaps, yes. But in the mean- 
time what is used in production? The 
memory of an engineer? Not in preci- 
sion work. The only answer is a dupli- 
cate “insurance” file and if the storage 
of 25,000 drawing was a problem, 
what about 50,000? 

A plan or drawing preserved through 
microfilm in an “insurance” file can 
be reproduced virtually in the wink of 
an eye and a twist of the wrist. Yet 
the file of 25,000 drawings can be 
safely stored in space some ninety-five 
percent smaller than the originals. The 
microfilm copy of a complete drawing 
file, numbering in the neighborhood of 
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half a million drawings of all sizes, is 
contained in one standard correspon- 
dence file drawer. Yet: the fine grain, 
thin emulsion permits reproduction at 
original size without any significant 
loss of definition. 

In its present state, microfilm is 
more of a service business than a sales 
business. For one thing, the cameras 
that have been developed work at such 
a terrific pace that no one company 
could keep one busy constantly enough 
to justify the expense of the purchase. 
After all, the Multimatic Camera will 
record 24” x 32” drawings at the rate 
of 2,500 per day. Drawings 6” x 8” 
are put on film at the unbelievable 
pace of three times that fast. 

The rapid development of refine- 
ments on the machines and the mul- 
tiplicity of uses, makes each new job 
something of an adventure to be under- 
taken only by trained men. So although 
the reader and printing machines are 
sold outright, it has been found that 
the customer is better served when 
the complete responsibility of the fin- 
ished work lies with the service com- 
pany. 

Microfilm service consists of some- 
thing more than merely putting the 
original material on film. It means 











THE Micrograph Camera has a 
wide range and still incorporates 
essential accuracy. 


completeness. Material is checked and 
collated; the proper focus, light and 
exposure are assured; the film is proc- 
essed to meet—and at times exceed— 
U. S. Government standards; and there 
is a final check to make absolutely cer- 
tain that all the other processes have 
been accomplished as advertised. The 
finished film is an exact and complete 
reproduction of the original material. 

When the call comes to microfilm a 
file of drawings, the giant Multimatic 
Camera moves right in and the valu- 
able drawings never leave the plant; or 
in some cases the drawings are brought 
to the service company. They are 
checked and collated, into the camera 
they go and back into the files after 
a final check to make sure that the 
tiny image on the film corresponds 
perfectly with the original. Once the 
valuable plans have been recorded, the 
camera goes on to another job, leav- 
ing behind an instantly available, easily 
reproduced, permanent safety file that 
can be stored in a space no bigger than 
a few rolls of film. Then, to keep files 
up to date, drawings are periodically 
collected, microfilmed, and returned. 

With a Micro-Copy-Reader, photo- 
graphic enlargements, known to the 
trade as microprints, can be made in 
the average office or drafting room 
without any dark room or special 
training. So once the material has been 
microfilmed by experts, the filmed 
copies are always handy. 


Broadly speaking, the scope of micro- 
film service is six-fold. It includes the 
photographing and processing of film, 
making positive prints, editing film, 
keeping files up to date, and supplying 
Readers, Printers and other equipment. 
The equipment, incidentally, has all 
been developed to meet the demand 
for specific uses. 

One of the most common uses of 
microfilm, the recording of entire 
newspapers, gave birth to the Micro- 
Newsreader, the only machine on the 
market that will project an entire 
newspaper page at its original size and 
still project an engineering drawing 
faithfully. 

Another healthy problem that faced 
pioneers was sort of a poser. There had 
to be a reader that would permit: (1) 
Enlargement to half-size of drawings 
27 x 48 inches; (2) storage space for 
approximately 10,000 drawings on 
microfilm; (3) a screen for making 
tracings from the projected image; and 
(4) facilities for making prints with- 
out handling the film. In a tremendous 
machine, that would be easy, but just 
to make things harder, this had all to 
be contained in a space approximately 
two feet square! The Micro-Copy- 
Reader developed by the engineers went 
the requirements one better. It pro- 
duced enough illumination to permit 
contact prints in the average office or 
drafting room. 

After two years of close company 
supervision the Micro-Printer has been 
released. It has proved itself capable 
of providing clear, sharp prints from 
all types of microfilm negatives. With 
positive contact, control of light 
through photo-electric cell reading, 
quick variation of density changes, not 
blurring from splices, and easy han- 
dling, the Micro-Printer has become a 
full-fledged member of the Micro- 
family. © 

While the proud, inventive parents 
of the Micro-Copy-Reader were dem- 
onstrating it to factory engineers and 
government experts, it was mentioned 
that it was impossible to microfilm 
long drawings any other way than in 
sections. Even then it took two experts 
an hour to film a minimum of 100 
drawings, and that rate was impossible 
to maintain constantly. Two trained 
men working at that snail’s pace con- 
stituted, as any manufacturer knows, 
an expensive luxury. Then too, the 
high reductions necessary for large 
drawings reduced the clarity with 
which they could be brought back to 
orig:nal size on the reader. It was hard 
to secure an even light over a large 
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field, so prints on cloth or paper were 
difficult. The usual diffusing screen 
not only diffused the light but broad- 
ened the lines. 

So the engineers developed the 
Micro-Multimatic-Special. It can do 
all sorts of things. To begin with, it 
is almost entirely automatic. It will 
handle any type of loose copy up to 
42 inches in width and any, absolutely 
any, length, without interruption of 
the image. If there is such a thing as a 
drawing 42 inches wide and two miles 
long, it can be recorded on 100 feet of 
film. And there is no limit to the 
length of film that can be used. 

A very special feeding device per- 
mits the filming of more than one 
sheet at a time, so the giant is very 
economical on film. For example, util- 
izing the full 42-inch width, five 82 
x 11 sheets can be microfilmed in the 
same amount of film usually reserved 
for two. The length of exposure is de- 
termined by a photoelectric beam as 
the copy passes over it. Whereas the 
maximum rate of the old type camera 
is 100 sheets an hour, the voracious 
appetite of the Multimatic can con- 
sume from 400 to 1,200 sheets an 
hour, depending on the size and condi- 
tion of the material at hand. 

The engineers incorporated several 
more or less revolutionary features into 
the Micro-Multimatic-Special. The 
fixed focus lens allows for three dif- 
ferent reductions; 31, 24, and 12 di- 
ameters. 

By substituting the processed micro- 
film for raw stock and ordinary photo- 
stat paper for the original material, the 
Multimatic can be used to make per- 


(Continued on page 27) 





IN addition to everything else it 
does, the Micro-Copy-Reader stores 
110,000 drawings on films. 













IF YOU DON'T TELL 


By CHARLES BRUNELLE, Public Relations, Hartford 


VERY concern with a govern- 
ment contract has 130 million 
customers. 

The American public may not feel 
the pinch now, but it will by next 
March 15th. Then it will want to 
know about the firms into whose treas- 
uries defense tax money goes. 

A considerable portion of the pub- 
lic already wants to know—and a dan- 
gerous portion is inventing answers. 

By next March 15th some of those 
answers will have been given so often 
they will sound like the truth—unless 
you choose to give the true answers. 

Another “Munitions Makers”— 
another “Robber Barons”—are in the 
writing. Silence gives consent for in- 
clusion in those pages. 

If you don’t want to be a chapter 
heading in an attack on business, you 
ought to start talking. If you do not 
talk, someone you never saw before 
will start talking about you. 

What to say? Briefly: the things you 
have always thought were nobody’s 
business but your own. 

Less briefly, here are some of the 
things ConNEcTICUT INDusTRy should 
talk about: 

1. Tell your employees—and_ the 
general public as well—what you are 
doing, through research and other 
means, to make peace-time jobs. 

It may be some time yet before the 
American public realizes that there is 
a terrific fulltime job ahead first. 
Meanwhile, a desire for security has 
been inculcated, so that the public 
would rather have security than the 
chance to make a fortune. What people 
want out of a return to employment 
is assurance of the permanence of that 
return. 

2. Tell what you are doing that you 
do not have to do, to speed up defense 
efforts. 

If you are not doing anything extra, 
this is no time to say that you are 
merely doing everything that is re- 
quired. If you are doing something 
extra, blow your horn. The machine 
tool industry has been made painfully 
conscious that no one else is going to 
put lips to their bugle. 

One extra thing may be simply that 
your president is on the job fourteen 
hours a day. When Bell, of Bell Air- 
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IF YOU don’t want to be a 
chapter heading in an attack 
on business, you ought to 


start talking. If you do not 
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craft, was “caught” in Florida—on 
his doctor’s orders!—he was lambasted 
for not being home making airplanes 
faster. If your president has to get in 
the papers for winning an industry 
golf tournament, make sure the pub- 
lic will say, “How in the world can 
he find time to do it all?” 

3. Tell—careful, now—what you 
are doing that you do not have to do, 
to benefit your employees. 


Laws and factions keep you from 
doing some of the extras. But the 
things you already do should be told. 
When you give a ten percent raise, 
you ought to get your ten percent out 
of it by talking about it in the proper 
ways. 

4. Tell what you are doing that is 
good for your own community—that 
helps keep the community’s life from 
being disrupted by your multiplied ac- 
tivities. 

If your community does not like 
you, Connecticut won’t. Until you 
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win Connecticut, you cannot have the 
nation. 


Don’t be stopped by public officials. 
If they fail to take the lead, fail to 
cooperate, fail in anything, they will 
point at you when the failure comes. 
There are things that every company 
can find to do in its own backyard 
that will avoid paternalism and warm 
the neighbors’ hearts. 


§. Tell—careful, again—what you 
are doing to prevent sabotage. 


Naturally, there’s a lot here that 
you can’t talk about. But you can 
confirm your cooperation with author- 
ities. The point about this is that you 
will be letting a lot of men and their 
wives know you are at least trying to 
keep them from being blown up. 


6. Your employees and your com- 
munity and your industry ought to be 
told why your wage scale is the way 
it is. 

This assumes that you have the pic- 
ture clear in your mind—as most com- 
panies do these days. This can clear up 
accusations of exploitations of labor, 
fattening of stockholders, profiteering 
and—in certain individual cases— 
answer additional charges. 


7. All those fellows you did not 
hire—who have a lot of friends, you 
know—ought to be told why you can- 
not hire just anybody to do your work. 


This is not a matter of racial dis- 
crimination, or saying a fellow was 
just too dumb. It is the business of 
describing just what it takes to do your 
work, so that even the dumb ones will 
be smart enough to see that it is beyond 
their capabilities. 

8. When John Jones was injured, 
did you take him to the hospital? Why 
wasn’t it your fault? If it was your 
fault, what steps have you taken to 
prevent a recurrence of that accident? 


Actually, this is a subhead under the 
third item in this list. But it happens 
so often in some instances—and is 
always good for a couple of inches on 
your newspapers’ front pages—that it 
bears special consideration in the busi- 
ness of telling people about yourself. 

9. What is there about your way of 
doing business that is better than hav- 
ing the government take it over? 

(Continued on page 22) 
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THE FACTS ABOUT SHORTAGES— 


AS TOLD TO A CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE 


T IS the purpose of this news story 

to deal with briefly the Report of 

the Sub-committee of the House 
Military Affairs Committee on the pres- 
ent position of the United States with 
regard to the Critical and Strategic 
Raw Materials needed for National De- 
fense, with particular emphasis on the 
accumulation of Government stock 
piles of these materials. 


All of the testimony given by Gov- 
ernment experts before this Committee 
in executive session indicates a realiza- 
tion of a serious situation. The present 
unlimited national emergency has 
drawn into sharp focus a picture which 
a handful of forward-looking members 
of Congress and Government officials 
have endeavored to bring to a com- 
placent public, Congress and adininis- 
tration during the past five years. Dur- 
ing the years of the depression the 
nation has geared its thinking mainly 
to domestic issues. Little attention has 
been paid to warnings of our foreign 
service representatives and news cor- 
respondents, that in a world where 
brute force is now the dominant na- 
tional policy, we could remain un- 
touched in spite of our favorable 
geographical position and supposedly 
unlimited natural resources. 

It is a common form of misinfor- 
mation long employed by propagandists 
and wishful thinkers that this country 
lacks no vital needs that cannot be 
supplied within its borders. This mis- 
information has not only been harmful 
to the industrialized economic position 
but is a menace to the institution of an 
adequate program for National De- 
fense. 


Obviously no nation is completely 
self-sufficient in raw materials. While 
this country is more richly endowed 
with wealth of minerals than most 
other nations, it is certainly deficient 
in certain materials. 

It is understandable that private in- 
dustry which must have a profit to sur- 
vive should seek raw materials in for- 
eign markets whenever both quality 
and price redound to its interest. It is 
likewise understandable that domestic 
producers seeking a share of the world 
markets should urge the granting of 
subsidies and tariffs to enable them to 


compete with low wages scales of 
foreign countries. In times of peace 
this is wholly desirable but too often 
extravagant claims of these producers 
have led representatives in Congress for 
their areas to take at least a short- 
sighted position to the detriment of 
the National Program. 


Subsidies and tariffs to encourage 
production of raw materials may be 
feasible under certain circumstances 
but to date have not been wholly suc- 
cessful. Naturally if domestic resources 
of a mineral are either insufficient or 
non-existent (nickel or tin) or our 
climate is not suitable for the growth of 
a specific plant (rubber, cinchona and 
abaca), neither tariff nor subsidy can 
assure its production in commercial 
quantities. 


IT IS a common form of mis- 
information long employed by 
propagandists and wishful 


thinkers that this country 
lacks no vital needs that can- 
not be supplied within its 


borders. This misinformation 
has not only been harmful to 
the industrialized economic 
position but is a menace to 
the institution of an adequate 
program for National De- 
fense. 





Of all the factors which govern 
national policies there is none so impor- 
tant as the possession of certain raw 
materials, for without these no coun- 
try can long sustain an armed conflict. 

All previous estimates, born of the 
First World War experience, have of 
necessity been discarded in this present 
day of “Blitzkrieg” and massed aerial 
warfare. The destruction wrought by 
modern mechanical monsters on land 
and super fortresses in the air, calls for 
astronomical figures in acquisition of 
raw materials. 

All the experts testifying before this 
Committee admitted that their esti- 
mates had to be regarded as temporary 
and should be on a day to day basis 
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and subject to change due to the new 
weapons constantly being introduced 
on the European battlefields. 

It is a sad commentary on the wis- 
dom, judgment and initiative of the 
industrial and political leaders of this 
richest and most resourceful nation on 
earth, that in the first year of her de- 
fense effort and nominally at peace, 
rationing of civilian supplies, priorities, 
price control, conservation and substi- 
tution are found necessary. 


Over and over again voices have 
been raised in the interest of an ade- 
quate reserve of raw materials for na- 
tional defense. The records of hearings 
before House Military Affairs and Ap- 
propriation Committees are replete 
with testimony urging the necessity 
for such an effort. Among the individ- 
uals so testifying these names are out- 
standing: General Rutherford, General 
C. T. Harris, and Major Heiss of the 
Army. Captain Daubin of the Navy, 
Drs. Furness, Finch and Fieldner of 
the Bureau of Mines, Dr. Feis of the 
State Department, and Dr. C. K. Leith 
of Mineral Policy Committee of the 
National Resources Board. 


Rubber 


Rubber is a strategic material pre- 
senting one of our most serious prob- 
lems. More than 95% of the crude 
rubber used in this country comes 
from British Malaya, the Netherlands 
East Indies, and nearby islands. Mili- 
tary uses, mainly for tires and tubes, 
are requiring vastly increased amounts 
of this material. Since rubber must 
necessarily come from the Far East the 
problem of shipping is extremely im- 
portant. The testimony before the 
Committee reveals that our present 
shortage is primarily a result of lack 
of ships and in some instances refusal 
to carry this commodity. This cannot 
be too strongly stressed. It has been 
claimed that shipping interests prefer 
carrying other commodities, and do not 
consider rubber the most desirable 
cargo; but this is not the whole story. 
There is evidence in the record that 
there has been rubber available in for- 
eign warehouses and on docks at times 
that independent shipping was avail- 
able, but these ships could not be used 











because their owners did not belong to 
the Shipping Conference. There is no 
evidence in the record that the Mari- 
time Commission had ever taken any 
steps to correct such a situation. There 
is further evidence that the tight situ- 
ation in regard to shipping was in some 
way linked with the increase of ship- 
ping rates which were to take effect 
in April of this year. It is entirely 
plausible to assume that certain ship- 
ping interests were waiting until these 
higher rates should go into effect. 

The price of rubber is regulated by 
the international rubber cartel, com- 
posed nearly 100% of British and 
Dutch interests. There have been times 
during the late Spring that the Rubber 
Reserves Company had withdrawn 
from the market because of the price 
situation and in at least one of the 
Spring months consumption of rubber 
was considerably above importation. 
This may have been due to speculation, 
or to heavy buying by private industry. 
The Rubber Reserves Company has had 
under advisement for some time, the 
purchase of all rubber coming into this 
country under its auspices, and recently 
put such a plan into effect. The Rub- 
ber Reserves Company, under this 
order, is now the purchasing agent for 
all crude rubber entering this country, 
and under the regulations as promul- 
gated by the OPM is now rationing 
this commodity to private industry ac- 
cording to these regulations. 

Private industry has consumed an 
abnormal amount of this material dur- 
ing the past year, and while its inven- 
tories are probably not any higher 
than a year ago, stocks in dealers hands 
and purchases by the public have 
caused an acute shortage. Since 75% 
of crude rubber is used in the tire and 
tube division of the rubber industry, 
and this type of manufactured rubber 
constitutes one of the urgent needs 
of our armed forces, the need for 
rationing of tires and tubes to our 
civilian population has become increas- 
ingly apparent. All of the factors 
aforementioned have delayed the ac- 
cumulation of the recommended stock- 
pile. As of the date of June 14, the 
Government stockpile contains ap- 
proximately 55% of the recommenda- 
tions of OPM. It is hoped that if suf- 
ficient powers be given the Maritime 
Commission in the nature of warrants 
governing cargos of the shipping in- 
terests plying from the Far East, the 
situation should become progressively 
better than the end of this year. 

While there has been considerable 
progress in the production of synthetic 








rubber during the past few years, and 
it has been demonstrated that syn- 
thetic rubber can be used as a success- 
ful substitute for natural rubber, there 
are still difficulties to be solved in the 
manufacture of tires from this ma- 
terial. At the present time, successful 
tire making requires the use of nearly 
50% of crude rubber in a synthetic 
rubber tire. It is hoped that the De- 
fense Plant Corporation is supplying 
funds for the building of four syn- 
thetic rubber plants to be operated by 
private industry will be of some help 
in solving the problem of this rubber 
substitute, but production in any quan- 
tity is unlikely to be accomplished 
within the present emergency. 


A small amount of rubber comes 
from Mexico and is produced from a 
shrub called “guayule.” Guayule rub- 
ber is being grown at present in Cali- 
fornia on a small scale, and it is be- 
lieved that the guayule shrub will 
grow anywhere in the Southwest where 
cotton can be raised. It is the opinion 
of the Committee that the growing of 
guayule should be encouraged, as at 
least partial insurance for the future. 
Production of guayule rubber in ap- 
preciable quantitics cannot be expected 
for several years, even under the most 
favorable circumstances. 


Aluminum 


The situation in regard to aluminum 
is critical. Building of airplanes is de- 
pendent on an ample supply of this 
material. It is not anticipated that for 
some years to come there will be 
any difficulty in procuring the ore of 
aluminum which is Bauxite. While a 
good share of our bauxite comes from 
Dutch Guiana there are extensive de- 
posits in this country especially in the 
State of Arkansas. It is therefore a 
matter of electric power and fabrica- 
tion facilities. 


Neither the Advisory Commission 
nor the Office of Production Manage- 
ment has made any recommendation 
with reference to the accumulation of 
a stock pile of aluminum metal. Up to 
now the only producer of ingot alumi- 
num is the Aluminum Company of 
America. In 1938 this company fin- 
ished the year with an inventory of a 
stock of aluminum equal to the normal 
requirements for a year. As of the date 
of April 3, 1939, Congress had only 
authorized the Navy to build 3,000 
planes and the Army 6,000. Such a pro- 
gram required no expansion of produc- 
tion facilities inasmuch as a year’s 
supply of the metal was on hand. How- 
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ever, late in 1938 this Company in- 
augurated a program with additions 
since made to it calling for the capital 
expenditure of over $200,000,000.00. 
Instead of an increase in the price of 
aluminum, as there has been in prac- 
tically all strategic and critical ma- 
terials, in some instances as high as 
200%, there has been a decline in the 
price of approximately 14%. All the 
testimony given before this Committee 
was to the effect that the Aluminum 
Company of America had given 100% 
cooperation, had not only used its own 
money for expansion, lowered the price, 
but of its own initiative took steps to 
treble its production. 


With allowance for increases in re- 
quirements under the Lease-Lend Bill, 
under the new heavy bomber program 
and under other enlargements of the 
domestic military purposes and for in- 
direct military purposes we will require 
aluminum at the rate of at least more 
than five times the rate of production 
in 1938. Increased sizes of aircraft, 
especially of bombers and the rapid de- 
struction of them in the World War 
have made of necessity a constant re- 
vision upward of the requirements for 
our aircraft program. No one could 
foresee a year or more ago when early 
estimates were made that this nation 
would be called upon for the enormous 
amounts of arms equipment which are 
now being voted by the Congress. 


Last June, a year ago, when the Ad- 
visory Commission was set up and the 
aluminum question first received atten- 
tion, an attempt was made to estimate 
supply and requirements. Estimates of 
future supply, worked up with the 
assistance of the Aluminum Company 
of America, had previously proved ac- 
curate. It was impossible, however, to 
obtain adequate estimates of the re- 
quirements of fabricated aluminum for 
military purposes from the Army and 
Navy. Estimates were then secured 
from the aircraft companies of the 
production schedules for finished air- 
planes. The Aluminum Company of 
America was asked to estimate the 
weight of aluminum of all fabricated 
types required for each plane together 
with the date that the metal would be 
required for consumption, with ad- 
justments to allow time for fabrica- 
tion and assembly into the finished 
plane. It was evident after this survey 
that expansion would be necessary and 
the following specific steps were 
taken: 


1. Conferences with Aluminum 
Company officials to provide for ex- 





pansion and the Advisory Commission 
supported the TVA expansion pro- 
gram requiring legislation which passed 
in July. The Aluminum Company has 
itself financed this and all subsequent 
expansions of its plant. 


2. The RFC made a loan of some 
16 millions, later increased to 20 mil- 
lions, to the Reynolds Metal Company 
and the Commission approved arrange- 
ments made by the TVA to supply that 
company with a large amount of power 
on the company agreeing to produce 
not less than 20 million pounds of 
aluminum per annum beginning July, 
1941 and 30 millions beginning July, 
1942. 


At the end of September, when the 
initial legislative program for defense 
had been largely blocked out by Con- 
gress, further expansion of both Alumi- 
num Company (to bring Bonneville 
plant capacity up to 90 million pounds 
per year) and Reynolds was provided 
for. 


As of the mildle of October, 1940, 
supplies of metal were flowing into 
fabrication at about the expected rate 
and no difficulty was anticipated even 
though the expected rate was supposed 
to increase by 50% in November 1941. 
At this time some rather optimistic 
statements as to the adequacy of alu- 
minum supplies for military and civil- 
ian requirements were made only to be 
proved wrong a few months later. The 
reason that these were proved wrong 
was that a new aircraft program was 
presented and accordingly, a new ex- 
pansion program was planned. Under 
this project there was planned an addi- 
tion at Massena, New York, which did 
not materialize because of the diffi- 
culty in obtaining electrical power. 
When it became evident last January 
that the additional production at Mas- 
sena, New York would not materialize 
in time, if at all, the attempt was made 
to obtain 97,500 kilowatts additional 
power at Bonneville. This effort re- 
sulted in obtaining 60,000 kilowatts at 
Bonneville for the Reynolds Metal 
Company, and about 15,000 kilowatts 
for the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica. At this time it seemed a satisfac- 
tory temporary solution. Shortly there- 
after increases in the military program 
indicated the necessity for proceeding 
still further with expansion. Accord- 
ingly conversations were had with the 
TVA, the Canadian Government, and 
the power net-works around Badin, 
North Carolina, as to the obtaining of 
additional electrical energy. Negoti- 
ations between the Aluminum Com- 


pany of America and these various 
power authorities are still pending. 

The expansion program begun in 
the summer is ahead of schelule, but 
the estimates on the requirements side 
last autumn proved much too low due 
to the very rapid increase in the mili- 
tary requirements. This unforeseen in- 
crease apparently has been due to a 
number of factors. 


1. Necessity for greatly increased 
working inventories, particularly in 
the case of aircraft which are required 
by companies working directly and in- 
directly on defense contracts. 

2. Great increase in so-called in- 
direct military requirements which are 
very difficult to estimate. 


3. Large withdrawals of aluminum 
scrap from the secondary market which 
can normally be counted upon to re- 
turn to the market for refabrication. 


4. Temporary reduction in imports 
of aluminum from Canada. 


As of today, to fulfill our commit- 
ments under the Lease-Lend Bill and 
to meet the demand of the President’s 
new bomber program, large additional 
supplies of aluminum will be required. 
Most recent estimates of direct mili- 
tary requirements indicate a consump- 
tion rate of four times the 1938 pro- 
duction. Inasmuch as the total supplies 
estimated for March, 1942 will be cut 
a few million pounds over this figure, 
it is clear that there will be no allow- 
ance for indirect military or civilian 
consumption at any time. 


A sample gathering of pots and pans 
and other fabricated objects containing 
aluminum has just been made in Rich- 
mond, Virginia and Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. The success of this aluminum gath- 
ering of scrap has led the Director of 
Civilian Defense to call for a like cam- 
paign on a national basis. In such an 
emergency, all efforts should be made 
to provide all out aluminum industry 
with necessary electrical energy with- 
out discrimination. 

Any situation which prevents any 
firm producing a material which is of 
greatest importance to national defense 
from obtaining all electrical energy 
necessary for such defense operation, 
will have the most serious effect upon 
the entire defense program. 


And in Conclusion— 


With the wealth of testimony avail- 
able, it requires but a moderate exercise 
of hind-sight on the part of this Com- 
mittee to see the reasons for delays and 
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failures in the accumulation of raw 
materials for the Government stock 
pile. Such observations as this Com- 
mittee may make regarding these fail- 
ures, might be considered largely his- 
torical and so to speak, “water over the 
dam,” but this Committee would be 
derelict in its duties if it refused to 
point out these failures, for in not so 
doing a guide for future course of 
action would not be available. 


The activities on the part of this 
Committee have been wholly engaged 
with ascertaining of facts. There has 
been no effort to conduct a witch-hunt 
nor has any attempt been made to 
crucify any individual. Furthermore, 
there has been no desire for any pub- 
licity, as this testimony was all given 
in executive session. As this Committee 
sees it, the failures before mentioned 
are as follows: 


1. 


Failure on the part of Congress, the 
Ad ministration and the public to ini- 
tiate a stock pile program at an earlier 
date. 


For several years only a minority of 
Government officials, technical organi- 
zations, and far-sighted members of 
Congress have had a sufficient vision 
to foresee the present situation in re- 
spect to raw materials. Only through 
persistent effort was this minority suc- 
cessful in helping to enact legislation 
which we now have in Public 117 and 
Public 664. 

Emphasis over the past few years 
has been made on social reform rather 
than national security. As a nation we 
seem to have forgotten that without 
national security social reform might 
well prove meaningless. 

It is quite obvious that the mind of 
the Administration, Congress and the 
nation was primarily geared to matters 
pertaining to the struggle with the 
depression. Therefore, the pleas and 
programs of those who saw the gather- 
ing storm and the necessity for a re- 
armament plan went unheeded. When 
it became possible to get this program 
underway, its urgency was then so im- 
perative that it was crowded upon the 
Army and Navy and those depart- 
ments of Government charged with 
the synchronization of our industrial 
capacity with our rearmament pro- 
gram, so rapidly that it was impossible 
for them to absorb it efficiently. It is 
obvious that neither the Army and 
Navy or the OPM could estimate their 
requirements, especially of aluminum, 








until they were aware of the numbers, 
design and size of planes to be con- 
structed. 


Even after the enactment of legis- 
lation the Congress made but a feeble 
protest against the parsimony of the 
Budget Bureau in allowing but an 
initial appropriation of $10,000,000.00. 
It took the subjugation of Denmark 
and Norway to extract another $12,- 
$00,000.00 and with the fall of 
France and the low countries, another 
$47,500,000.00 was added, making 
$70,000,000.00 the total in all. 


Consider this figure in the line of 


present estimates which run into the 
billions. 


2. 


Failure to entrust to a responsible 
head the full authority to carry out the 
will of Congress in the legislation 
enacted. 


It was painfully apparent through- 
out the testimony given before this 
Committee that a lack of coordination 
and absence of a responsible head with 
authority and power to fix responsi- 
bility in this as well as in other matters, 
has been largely responsible for the 
deficiencies we now are experiencing 
all along the line. The Administration 
has been too prone when difficult prob- 
lems arose, to easily dispose of them by 
creating another board, only to add to 
the confusion of the assortment of 
agencies we now have. We are now 
plagued with and will continue, evi- 
dently, to be harassed because of the 
absence of a coherent organization. 
We are over-blessed with boards and 
Committees and with a legion of liaison 
officers feeling the necessity of con- 
sulting first with this or that agency. 
All of this has resulted in a deadly 
consuming of time and in the end we 
still have a divided authority. 


3. 


Failure of a sense of urgency on the 
part of officials of purchasing organi- 
zations. 


In spite of our supposed ingenuity 
as traders, we have persisted in using 
out-moded methods of purchasing 
while the Axis powers were adopting a 
realistic approach. 

In the case of the Procurement 
Division of the Treasury, it might be 
stated that this agency is hampering 


for the following reasons: 
placed 


1. Statutory restrictions 


upon it by Congress itself. 








2. Failure of prompt appropriations. 


3. Too rigid specifications presented 
to it by various Government or- 
ganizations. 


4. Delays in requests for purchases 
by various advisory agencies. 


The result of all this has been that 
as of the date of June 14, but sixty 
per cent of the appropriations have 
been obligated and of the purchases 
made a distressing number of deliveries 
have yet to be made. 


However, we believe that if the Pro- 
curement Division had promptly asked 
for alleviation of such restrictions as 
have been imposed upon it in the past, 
knowing full well the urgency of the 
situation, such relief, no doubt, would 
have been granted. 


4, 


The delay in establishing conserva- 
tion methods and the use of substitutes 
for fear of creating unemployment. 


We do not wish to single out the 
automotive industry as an example be- 
cause we realize fully, its vital part in 
our industrial and civil life, but this 
industry was too long allowed to con- 
sume sorely needed defense materials 
in this first year of our defense effort. 
This industry has had a decided impetus 
under the past year and has used raw 
material in a quantity exceeded only 
by the boom year of 1929. Since the 
needs of this industry are those almost 
identical with the furtherance of the 
defense program, some vision was 
needed by our Government officials to 
restrict the automotive program. 


Our Government agencies are not 
amateurs in the methods of propaganda 
but they have failed in that they did 
not long ago begin educating the pub- 
lic as to the necessity of not squander- 
ing the materials used in our defense 
effort. 


5. 


Unwarranted delays in building 
plants and facilities for the conversion 
of raw materials into finished products. 


We have long known that the pres- 
ent war is a total war and a war of 
movement rather than position. We 
know that this war is a deadly con- 
sumer of machine and material, and 
our experts in industry and Govern- 
ment have been too complacent in 
allowing us to have no fear of a short- 
age for our wartime needs, 


It should have been foreseen a long 
time ago that this nation, which is 
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wholly dependent on sources half-way 
around the world for crude rubber, 
should have made some effort to pro- 
mote the synthetic rubber industry. 
Only at this late date have steps been 
taken to improve this situation. The 
four plants that have been authorized 
to be built by Government funds and 
operated by private industry, are at 
best pilot plants that cannot produce 
results in appreciable quantities for 
some years to come. 


There has also been a neglect in in- 
creasing the facilities for the making 
of pig iron and steel, principally be- 
cause we could not or would not give 
definite assurance to industry as to 
what it might expect from a wartime 
expansion of its plants. The situation 
in regard to aluminum is more critical 
still. The aluminum industry relies on 
power—electric power. The unwilling- 
ness of some Government officials to 
provide hydro-electric energy from its 
own dams in such an emergency as 
exists today, is at least short-sighted. 
Whatever may be the merits of any 
controversy between these so-called 
“monopolies” and the Administration, 
it is the sense of this Committee that 
a squabble at this time on the subject 
of monopoly, is a tragic and sorry 
spectacle, indeed. 


The Effect of Shipping Shortages 
in the Program for the Acqui- 
sition of Strategic and 
Critical Raw Ma- 
terials 


A number of the most important 
strategic raw materials required by the 
United States for the defense program, 
as well as for normal civilian use, 
present a major transportation prob- 
lem. Chrome ore, manganese ore, and 
crude rubber involve large tonnages 
and long shipping hauls. Practically 
all of the rubber and a large part of 
the chrome and manganese ores must 
move to this country from the Far 
East. Tin comes largely from this same 
area, but presents an easier shipping 
problem because of its shipment as pig 
tin, a form which has less bulk and 
more desirable storage characteristics 
than other major strategic raw ma- 
terials, 


The history of this shipping situation 
in regard to rubber is a glaring ex- 
ample of the ineffectiveness of our 
present set-up in the handling of this 
transportation problem affecting the 
bulky strategic raw materials. 








While there have been some shipping 
problems on the Far Eastern run at all 
times since the outbreak of war in 
September, 1939, rubber obtained 
from Great Britain in the barter agree- 
ment for American cotton and rubber 
purchased by the Rubber Reserve Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation for govern- 
ment stock piles first was affected by 
shortage of shipping space in Novem- 
ber, 1940. However, since that time 
the situation has grown steadily worse, 
in spite of the use of Army transports 
and of vessels not normally in service 
to the rubber producing areas. The 
withdrawal of British vessels from serv- 
ice between the United States and this 
area has been the principal direct cause 
of shortage of shipping space. Sufficient 
additional American ships have not 
been assigned to the Far Eastern run to 
offset the decline in space available on 
British ships. Starting in November, it 
became apparent to the State Depart- 
ment that the shortage of ships for the 
shipment of rubber was becoming 
acute, and delays continually occurred 
in the shipment of rubber under the 
American-British Inter-Governmental 
agreement, causing the accumulation 
of rubber in the warehouses in the Far 
East. 


The attitude of the Straits-New 
York Shipping Conference, as well as 
that of the British lines engaged in 
this trade, in preventing or delaying 
the use of non-conference tonnage 
available to move rubber from this 
area in February of this year cannot 
be too strongly condemned. It is ap- 
parent that the efforts of these ship 
owners to retain control of this traf- 
fic in the face of the obvious needs of 
the governments of the United States 
and Great Britain, whether designed to 
bring a greater return because of the 
increasing rates for carriage in the 
insufficient tonnage available, or for 
any other reason, unquestionably added 
to the shipping difficulties and reduced 
the amount of rubber actually deliv- 
ered to this country. Furthermore, the 
shortage of shipping space became 
known to the producers and, as might 
be expected, caused a slowing up of 
serious proportions of the delivery of 
rubber to the Far Eastern ports for 
shipment to this country. The ship- 
ping space situation in February 


worsened from day to day and week 
to week, one large shipper in Singa- 
pore being unable to book space for 
half of the rubber available for ship- 
ment in February and March. The 
Shipping conference controlling this 


traffic finally permitted the use of some 
non-conference ships in this trade, but 
only under temporary arrangements 
which discouraged the use of these 
ships by the rubber shippers furnish- 
ing rubber under the inter-govern- 
mental agreement. It appears also that 
shippers of rubber were inclined to 
give preference to commercial ship- 
ments over those for the use of this 
government. These factors combined 
to force an extension of the period of 
delivery under the agreement, in the 
face of the fact that the storage facil- 
ities located in at least three Far East- 
ern ports were full of rubber awaiting 
shipment and storage facilities at the 
plantations were being filled rapidly. 


It is apparent that the amount of 
space on American vessels in the Far 
Eastern run, although increased in an 
effort to meet the situation, was not 
sufficient to offset the withdrawal of 
other tonnage because of the war losses. 
The provision of needed tonnage, as 
has been pointed out, was held up to 
the detriment of the movement of 
rubber for the use of our government 
by the refusal of the shipping confer- 
ence to admit non-conference tonnage 
except upon a temporary month-to- 
month basis, and then only after a 
considerable delay. 


The situation set forth concerning 
rubber has of course affected other 
strategic materials. It may be said 
moreover that while there is no evi- 
dence before the Committee that other 
non-essential commodities were given 
preference over rubber and other essen- 
tial commodities on any given ship, it 
is clear that the movement of many 
non-essential commodities, even from 
other areas of the world, contributed 
indirectly but decisively to the short- 
age of shipping space for rubber and 
other strategic raw materials on the 
Far Eastern runs. 


It is the opinion of the Commit- 
tee that there has been a lack of appre- 
ciation on the part of the Maritime 
Commission, as well as on the part of 
the individual ship operators, British 
as well as American, of the urgent 
need for the accumulation of stock 
piles of strategic raw materials for use 
in the defense program of the United 
States. It appears from the evidence 
that more effective methods of control 
of shipping by the Maritime Commis- 
sion or other government agencies were 
not considered necessary until far too 
late a date. It is further the opinion 
of your Committee that the measures 
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requested, and which are embodied in 
the so-called Ship Warrants Bill fail 
to take into consideration more effec- 
tive and far-reaching measures utilized 
during the World War, through the 
control of bunker ships of all nation- 
alities using ports under control of the 
American and British governments. 
Authority for the use of these more 
effective methods already exists in the 
Export Licensing Control Acts now 
part of our statute law, so far as the 
American government is concerned. 


The failure of supply of sufficient 
ship tonnage may be attributed in part 
to the refusal of cooperation by the 
Shipping Conference and by British 
ship owners as well as to the use in this 
and other areas of a great amount of 
tonnage in the movement of non- 
essential commodities. 


We can only conclude that in the 
use of methods adopted by it thus far 
the Maritime Commission has failed to 
provide adequately for the movement 
of strategic raw materials by use of the 
tonnage actually or potentially under 
its control. 


The failure to make the most effec- 
tive use either of the persuasive powers 
of the Commission or of the methods 
available under the Export Licensing 
Control Act may be charged in part 
at least to the lack of a single respon- 
sible official empowered to determine 
the relative necessity for the use of 
available shipping space for defense 
purposes, and empowered to utilize and 
direct the existing powers of the vari- 
ous branches of the government in the 
carrying out of the program for the 
acquisition of sufficient supplies for the 
use of defense industry and for civilian 
consumption in this country. With re- 
spect to rubber purchasing, regulations 
have been placed in effect within the 
past week which should remove the 
difficulties heretofore caused by the 
existence of competing governmental 
and commercial agencies acquiring the 
same commodity. It must be obvious, 
however, that this can be only a partial 
solution of the problem. 


The developments of the past year, 
continuing extension of the area of 
conflict and accelerating leases of ton- 
nage through sinking and disabling of 
available merchant ships, makes more 
than ever necessary the use of every 
possible device to bring to our shores 
those strategic and critical materials 
essential to our defense effort. 
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OST laymen think of Indus- 

trial Design in terms of the 

late World’s Fair, and of de- 
signers as strange woodland creatures 
with robins in their hair. If you have 
shared this common opinion, you will 
be amazed to learn what a good de- 
signer can do to improve the products 
of your company, and how much easier 
your life becomes with an improved 
product to sell. 

For design has one simple rule: If 
you do a good design job, the sales 
always go up! It never fails. If you 
improve the product, it will auto- 
matically take a lead over competition. 
If you can’t improve the product, just 
making it look better will often give 
it that extra oomph that induces cus- 
tomer preference. 

For design is more than an art—it’s 
a business. Today it is possible to pre- 
dict in advance just what sort of thing 
the public is going to like, and to 
make your product that way. This 
applies just as well to machine tools 
and industrial equipment as it does to 
silverware, percolators and other con- 
sumer goods. It is now possible to en- 
gineer selling features right into the 
product itself. The combination of 
mechanical advantages plus sound 
styling has solved literally thousands 
of tough marketing problems. 

That’s all very well, you say, but 
sales aren’t much of a problem these 
days. What can industrial design do to 
help production? 


DESIGN AS INSURANGE 





By FRANCESCO COLLURA, Industrial Designer, 
President of Designers for Industry, Inc, New York 


Editor’s Note. 


Although still a young man, Mr. Collura’s talents and 


ability have already made him one of America’s most outstanding indus- 
trial designers, whose organization now serves many of Connecticut’s 
progressive manufacturers. Research and design today is truly the best 
way to insure the success of your business tomorrow. 


Plenty! The hardest problem that 
a manufacturer faces today is the nec- 
essity of keeping consumer goods roll- 
ing with all the essential materials tied 
up priorities growing out of the De- 
fense Program. It is going to be in- 
creasingly more difficult to obtain 
aluminum, brass, bronze, phenolics and 
a thousand-and-one other materials 
that the War Department needs. It 
will be harder and harder every day 
to get die casting, extruding and other 
production facilities. Every manufac- 
turer making consumer goods will be 
forced to make substitutions in ma- 
terials and to find simpler methods of 
production. That’s where the industrial 
designer comes in. There is no smoother 
way to substitute materials than to 
bring out a new model, with plenty 
of convenience features. By this 
method you can actually get consu- 
mers excited about the advantages 





they are going to get to the point 
where they will not notice the substi- 
tution at all. If the new model is prop- 
erly styled for its new material, it will 
be more attractive than its predeces- 
sor. And even more important, if the 
new product is properly designed for 
its materials, it will actually be simpler 
to produce than the model it replaces. 

How can this be? The secret lies in 
intensive study of each individual 
problem. So many of these problems 
have been solved successfully by in- 
dustrial designers in the past six 
months that there can be no question 
of the efficacy of the formula. 

But industrial design has another 
function, far more valuable than the 
mere meeting of today’s emergencies. 

Good design is insurance against the 
future! 

No matter who wins the current war, 
America faces an uncertain future. 


AN OUTSTANDING example of good, modern industrial 
design and material application. Phenomenal sales increase 


resulted. Leroy Scriber, manufactured by Keuffel & Esser Co., 
N. Y. Top—Before. Bottom—After. 
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BEFORE 
L. C. SMITH Silent Typewriter. 


When our defense program ends—and 
good management must look ahead to 
that day—we will find ourselves with 
greatly increased production facilities, 
and greatly foreshortened markets. We 
must expect a tremendous increase in 
competition—both at home and from 
abroad. For any company to prosper 
under such conditions, it must have 
products with a distinct edge over 
competing products. Good design 
takes time. When the new products 
are needed, it will be too late to de- 
velop them. The time for the design 
program is now. Good design, under- 
taken under present boom conditions, 
will pay huge dividends when they are 
really needed. 

But this should not be news. 
Hundreds of progressive manufacturers 
are today building “design banks” 
against the future. A prominent manu- 
facturer of airplane parts is quietly 
carrying on research in cameras . 








oro 


EFFICIENT and clean is this exec- 
utive desk lamp, manufactured by 


The Miller 
Conn. 


Company, Meriden, 
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A GOOD solution to a tough problem. This L. C. Smith Silent 
Typewriter is today the leader in its field. Manufactured by 
L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


steel companies are doing research in 
low cost housing . all over the 
country, thousands of companies are 
working out improvements in their 
old products or developing new prod- 
ucts—designing features and advan- 
tages that cannot hope to find their 
way into the market for three, five, 
yes and even ten, years. All first rate 





HIGHLY successful, clean, devoid 
of harmful projections. Manufac- 
tured by American Seating Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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industrial designers are busier than ever 
before. It is an odd thing that product 
research and technology always pro- 
gress more swiftly in times of war 
than in times of peace. This time, 
American manufacturers are more 
aware than ever before of the need for 
insurance against the future. 


(Continued on page 18) 





CLEAN and powerful, this milling 
machine, manufactured by Kear- 
ney & Trecker Corp., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 





Acquisitions 





THE JOHNS HARTFORD TOOL 
COMPANY, a newly formed concern 
has recently taken manufacturing 
space at 390 Capitol Avenue, Hartford 
and started operations around August 
1. The new concern headed by Attor- 
ney William A. Carrig of New Haven, 
will occupy some 10,000 square feet of 
space. Several Hartford men are asso- 
ciated with the company, including 
John Dowd and Mart H. Bray. The 
firm will manufacture precision tools 
and already has on hand a number of 
government orders. Approximately 20 
persons are being employed at the start 
of operations. 


x kk 
BOTWINICK BROTHERS, INC., 


machine tool rebuilders, moved their 
entire facilities from their old plant on 
Water Street, New Haven to their 
seven acre site at 333 Welton Street 
(Hamden) New Haven, Connecticut 
during the early part of July. The new 
plant and offices, occupying over 70,- 
000 square feet are situated on the main 
line of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad and a spur track 
serves the building. 

The working part of the shop meas- 
ures 102 feet by 720 feet and is 
equipped with the latest facilities for 
handling and rebuilding machinery. 
Three cranes, aggregating 35 tons in 
capacity, run the entire length of the 
building. 

Founded in 1899, Botwinik Brothers, 
Inc., pioneers in machine tool rebuild- 
ing, employ approximately 200 persons. 
Since 1925 their operations were con- 
ducted at 67 Water Street, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 


x ok ® 
WILCOX LACE CORPORATION 


has recently purchased from the Mid- 


NEWS 





dlesex Supply Company of Middle- 
town, property which it had previously 
rented for a number of years. 


xk * 


THE PLASCON COMPANY, a 
subsidiary of the Libby, Owens, ‘Ford 
Company, glass and plastic manufac- 
turers, will build a $750,000 plant on 
a 180 acre site in the Mill Plain section 
of Danbury in the near future, accord- 
ing to Edwin V. Haigh, Executive 
Secretary of the Danbury Chamber of 
Commerce. The company expects to 
spend approximately $500,000 addi- 
tional for equipment, it is understood. 
Negotiations have been under way be- 
tween Plascon and Chamber officials 
for several months. 

The company is expected to employ 
around 600 persons in the new plant 
and will produce urea-formaldehyde 
and materials used in the making of 
plastics. 


Calendar 
THE ASSOCIATION was repre- 


sented by seven witnesses at the hear- 
ings held by The Select Committee to 
Investigate Migratory Labor, held in 
Hartford June 24 and 25, 1941. 

A representative of the Select Com- 
mittee to Investigate Migratory Labor 
had sought the cooperation of the Asso- 
ciation some two months prior to the 
hearing, and in return, received its full 
cooperation through the preparation of 
an exhaustive brief compiled under the 
supervision of the Association’s ““Com- 
mittee on Emergency Employment 
Problems”. Approximately 75 copies of 
this brief were furnished to the Select 
Committee in advance of the hearings. 
According to subsequent reports, the 
excellence of this brief, has proved in- 
valuable to the Select Committee as 
an example of the type of data they 


FORUM 





are seeking from other communities 
throughout the Nation. 

Appearing as witnesses at the Hart- 
ford hearings on behalf of the Associ- 
ation were: J. W. Nickerson, official 
of Cheney Brothers of Manchester and 
Chairman of the Committee on Emer- 
gency Employment Problems, who pre- 
sented the introductory statement; 
Donald S. Sammis, Works Manager of 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, 
Bridgeport, and Association Director, 
who presented the case of “Local 
Housing, Bridgeport Area’; Albert S. 
Grey, M.D., Director of Division of 
Occupational Diseases of the State De- 
partment of Health and member of 
the Joint Committee on Industrial 
Health of the Association and the 
Connecticut State Medical Association, 
who discussed “Industrial Health in 
Connecticut”; E. A. Stowell, Employ- 
ment Manager, Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Company, Hartford, and Re- 
gional Director of ‘“Training-Within- 
Industry”, Labor Division of the Of- 
fice of Production Management, Wash- 
ington, D. C., who presented the case 
of “Employee Upgrading and Train- 
ing”; Dr. Millicent Pond, Employment 
Manager, Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Waterbury, who was the wit- 
ness on “Problems of Intra-State Mi- 
gratory Labor”; Albett S. Snyder, Em- 
ployment Manager, Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Mfg. Company, New Haven, 
who discussed the subject of ‘““Employ- 
ment of Women in Industry”; and 
Norris W. Ford, Manager of the Asso- 
ciation, who told about the Associ- 
ation’s efforts in “Farming-Out for 
National Defense”. 

The association witnesses were given 
two hours to present their subjects. 
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JOSEPH E. MOODY, Superintend- 
ent, Hodshon-Berg Plant of the Hat 


DENNY SHUTE is Shooting Ahead 


Dealers sell it and golfers hit it on the nose — in ever- 
increasing numbers. It’s a fine ball, a product of The United 
States Rubber Company, and we like to think it has been 
packaged in a way that helps it to sell on sight. 


If YOU have a packaging problem, why not let 


us work on it? Or, if you need folding paper boxes 


of any kind, we’d enjoy telling you about our 


complete facilities for good service and cut- 


tomer satisfaction. 





Corporation of America, South Nor- 
walk was one of the featured speakers 
at the afternoon session of the 17th 
Annual Connecticut Industrial Con- 
ference held at Camp Hazen, Chester, 
Saturday, June 21. Mr. Moody’s topic 
was “Industrial Relations: Lead or Be 
Led”. 

Mr. Moody, a former Secretary of 
the Hartford County Manufacturers 
Association, and who subsequently be- 
came Personnel Manager of the Hat 
Corporation prior to advancement to 
his present post, indicated, among other 
pertinent points brought out in his 
direct and forceful talk, that manage- 
ment “must” gain the confidence and 
obtain the leadership of their employees 
within the next five years if they 
would preserve our free enterprise sys- 
tem. In short, he said, management is 
in competition for this leadership with 
government and labor leaders just as 
they have been in competition with 
competitors to sell their products. 
Workers, he pointed out, will follow 
those leaders in whom they have con. 
fidence. It makes no difference whether 
or not you have a union, what union 
you have or what federal laws are in- 
voked, Mr. Moody pointed out, the 
fact remains that you must win the 
confidence and respect and consequently 
come to be looked upon as a leader of 
your men. 

Other speakers on the program in- 
cluded Robert R. West, Director of 
Industrial Research, University of Vir- 
ginia, who spoke on the subject of 
“Supervision: 1940-1950”; and Cecil 
E. Fraser, member of the Staff on In- 
dustrial Mobilization, Harvard Busi- 
ness School, who spoke at the evening 
session on the subject “Industry Goes 
to War”. 

Albert $. Redway, Vice President of 
the Farrel-Birmingham Company, An- 
sonia, and Chairman of the State In- 
dustrial Council, who sponsored the 
conference, presided. 


x** 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM E. HASKELL 
of the New York Herald Tribune, and 
Dr. Charles I. Gragg, consultant to the 
director of purchases of the Office of 
Production Management, addressed the 
annual dinner meeting of the Hartford 
Chamber of Commerce held at the 
Hotel Bond in the middle of June. 


x kk 


J. ERNEST ANDREW, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Associated Spring Corpora- 
tion of Bristol, recently participated in 
the panel discussion of ““Labor’s Role 


in Industry” held at the University of 
Virginia Institute of Public Affairs. 
Mr. Andrews spoke for management’s 
point of view. 


xk ** 


TWO EMPLOYEE ORGANIZA- 
TIONS of the Fafnir Bearing Com- 
pany held their annual outings on the 
afternoon and evening of June 14. The 
Mutual Benefit Association held its 
outing at the Y. D. Grove in Plainville 
and the Girls’ Club at Ted Hilton’s 
Camp in Moodus. Approximately 1500 
employees attended the outing in Plain- 
ville while 45 members of the Girls’ 
Club attended the Moodus outing. 


Comment 


A SERIOUS PROBLEM of price re- 


adjustment in any peace following the 
present war, is one of the conclusions 
in a recent study of problems and op- 
portunities after the war, issued by 
Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc. of 
Ansonia. This study is the latest of the 
company’s familiar series of booklet 
editorials. 

Some of the outstanding paragraphs 
of the booklet follow: 

“Our present tendency in thought 
is to base our thinking and perhaps 
our concern about the future peace 
upon the isolationist national policy 
of the post World War period. From 
that standpoint, the problems of 
peace appear to far outweigh the op- 
portunities. Should we, as now seems 
almost certain, accept the scepter of 
empire with Britain as a junior part- 
ner, the problems will remain, but 
the opportunities may well serve to 
more than offset them. 

“We shall probably have the re- 
sponsibility with both the problems 
and opportunities of an imperial 
power. Our national policy already 
is becoming one of expansion south- 
ward and westward. After the war 
we shall probably inherit the posi- 
tion so long occupied by England 
as the dominant world power. The 
necessary concomitants of arma- 
ment, shipping and commerce may 
possibly provide the stimulus to in- 
dustry necessary to cushion the post 
war readjustment. 

“We shall have a serious problem 
of price readjustment, which doubt- 
less will be approached for solution 
by the subsidy route and possibly by 
another devaluation of the dollar. 

“We shall have the equally serious 
political problem of halting the fur- 
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ther growth of statism. Whether we 
shall find that the responsibilities of 
empire will bring a return of the 
conservative viewpoint and a resur- 
gence of individual enterprise, no 
one can predict. It is possible, per- 
haps even likely, that disillusionment 
of the nation by published war ob- 
jectives and peace terms will restore 
or recreate a realistic understanding 
of the evils of statism. Certainly 
education of our youth and the steel- 
ing of the older generation against 
further dependence upon the state 
will contribute to a return of the 
American system as we know it. 

“We shall either capitalize the 
opportunities or be overcome by the 
problems of peace. From present 
knowledge, necessarily incomplete, 
it can be seen that as an empire we 
may find the opportunities more 
than counterbalancing the prob- 
lems; as an isolationist nation the 
reverse may well be true.” 


Died 


LOUIS E. STONER of West Hart- 
ford, Director of several financial and 
industrial firms in Hartford, died July 
1 at his summer home in Ste. Agathe 
des Monts, Quebec, Canada, after a 
long illness. He was 62 years of age. 

Mr. Stoner, who was associated with 
the City Bank of Hartford for several 
years, was active in the organization 
and founding of the Morris Plan Bank 
of Hartford. He later became the 
firm’s first Treasurer and Manager 
about 15 years ago. He was also asso- 
ciated with the Jacobs Manufacturing 
Company, joining the firm as Secre- 
tary and later becoming President of 
the company, a position he held from 
1918 to 1932. Since then Mr. Stoner 
has been inactive in business but re- 
mained a member of the company’s 
Board of Directors. 

He leaves a brother, Attorney 
George A. Stoner of Hartford, a grand- 
son, Dickenson Stoner of West Hart- 
ford, besides his wife, the former Clara 
B. Jacobs of Hartford and two sons, 
Arthur M. Stoner and Louis B. Stoner, 
both of Hartford. 


Education 


A FREE SUMMER EVENING 
SCHOOL in engineering, offering spe- 
cialized industrial fields 
essential to national defense, is being 
conducted this summer by the Bridge- 


training in 














port Engineering Institute in coopera- 
tion with Yale University. The pro- 
gram is part of the national engineer- 
ing defense training program adminis- 
tered through the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation and the Committee on En- 
gineering Training in Industry, headed 
by Professor Lauren Seeley of Yale 
with headquarters at the Association. 
President Hubbard of the Association 
is also a member of the Committee. 

The summer courses announced in- 
clude technical inspection, elementary 
tool design, advanced tool design, 
motion economy and methods, fore- 
manship training, production planning, 
cost control, industrial maintenance, 
elementary machine design, advanced 
drafting, principles of metallurgy, en- 
gineering mathematics, elementary en- 
gineering drawing, advanced machine 
design, airplane drafting and metal- 
lurgy—ferrous metals and tool steels. 
The summer program began shortly 
after July 15th. 


Expansion 


STATE OFFICIALS AND OFFI- 
CERS of the Connecticut Light and 
Power Company were present on June 
16th when Col. Samuel H. Fisher, 
chairman of the State Defense Council, 
turned the first shovel of soil for an 
addition to the Connecticut Light and 
Power Company’s Devon, Connecticut 
power plant, which will house a huge 
new generator capable of producing 
45,000 kilowatts of electricity. The 
present capacity of the plant is 75,000 
kilowatts. 


C. L. Campbell, President of the 
company, said the additional power 
from the Devon plant will be available 
almost anywhere in the State through 
the inter-connected net-work of trans- 
mission lines which covers the terri- 
tory. 


xk 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 
began moving operations the second 
week in July when it took over its new 
general office headquarters at 30 Grand 
St., Bridgeport. More than 250 persons 
are housed in the building which con- 
tains the general offices including exec- 
utive, purchasing, sales, accounting 
and chemical and metallurgical lab- 
oratory. The new brick and concrete 
fire-proof building, erected by Stone 
and Webster Engineering Corporation, 
has 59,000 square feet of space and 
has utilized such modern features as 
acoustic ceilings, indirect illumination 
and asphalt tile floors. Glass and metal 
partitions provide individual offices. 
All offices are equipped with modern 
metal furniture. 

The new building is U shaped and 
four stories high with a frontage of 
150 feet and a depth of 120 feet, each 
wing being 50 feet across. The build- 
ing contains on the ground floor a 40 x 
50 foot meeting room with a kitchen 
for preparing refreshments. 


xk 


THE FIRST OF SIX new defense 
dormitories erected for employees of 
the Electric Boat Company with Fed- 
eral funds opened its doors late in June 
at Groton. Sixty-four men can be ac- 


commodated in the “No. 1” dormitory 
and the entire six-building unit will 
provide quarters for around 375 work- 
ers. Constructed by John A. Johnson 
& Sons of Brooklyn, the management is 
in charge of William L. Ahern of New 
London on behalf of the Farm Security 
Administration. 


xk 


THE BULLARD COMPANY’S 
new $3,500,000 assembly plant was 
ready for occupancy early in July. Men 
to man the new building were trained 
while it was under construction. The 
company is said to have around 3,000 
men working now as compared with 
1700 a year ago. 

According to E. C. Bullard, Vice 
President and General Manager of the 
company, the output has been running 
in recent months from $1,500,000 to 
$1,750,000 a month and is expected to 
run $2,000,000 per month after the 
new assembly plant is functioning 
smoothly. 

The new building, completed 
exactly on schedule, will be used ex- 
clusively as an assembly and erecting 
plant for turret lathes and “multi- 
matic” machinery exclusively, with the 
production carried on tandem fashion. 


* -* *¥ 


THE ERNST BISCHOFF COM- 
PANY, INC. of Ivoryton, makers of 
such well-known pharmaceutical spe- 
cialties as Diatussin, Lobelin-Bischoff, 
Anayodin and Activin, has just com- 
pleted a new modern laboratory and 
factory in Memphis, Tennessee, to 
produce large quantities of a new pro- 


EX » E R i E N C E D H ELP The Worden Company is effectively organized to give New 


England firms real help. Our staff of over fifty trained analysts and engineers is ready to give you such 
particular assistance as you may require. These men know how to get things done. They have already 
solved at sometime or other almost every difficulty that management is faced with today. It is usually only 
a matter of recognizing the problem and deciding which of several proved solutions to apply for speediest 


and best results. 


These men are available for a single project that may only involve a day’s or a week’s work, or for more 
complete and lengthy jobs. And they can be on your job quick. All you have to do is telephone our Boston 


headquarters. 
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“Our 10th year of leadership” 
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tective against the dangers of mustard 
gas. 

This new preparation, according to 
a recent War Department release, was 
prepared by the Chemical Warfare 
Service to protect soldiers’ feet from 
burns caused by mustard gas, which is 
a blistering agent, liquid in form, cap- 
able of penetrating shoes and clothing 
and causing severe burns. It is said that 
gas of this type is used to contaminate 
a strategic area for the purpose of 
denying it to an enemy. The new prep- 
aration is a specific neutralizing com- 
pound in paste form for protecting 
shoes. It is packed in tins, similar to 
shoe polish cans, and is applied to shoes 
by soldiers when they are about to enter 
an area that is suspected of being con- 
taminated. 

The new Memphis plant, modern in 
every respect, is especially designed to 
produce protective paste, as well as 
other specialties that may be developed 
in the future. 


Personnel 


ROBERT A. MANWARING, of 
New Haven, United Illuminating 
Company executive who worked his 
way up from a dynamo tender’s job 
to a vice presidency in his 55 years 
with the company, retired from active 
duty on July 1. 

Mr. Manwaring helped to design and 
install the generating equipment used 
at the company’s plants in Bridgeport 
and New Haven. 

After completing his schooling in 
New Haven he entered the employ of 
the company November 23, 1885 and 
his first job was that of dynamo tender 
in the original plant on George Street, 
New Haven. He remained in that 
position for three years, and was then 
put on outside construction and main- 
tenance work at a time when the com- 
pany generated electricity for only a 
few street lamps in the down town sec- 
tion of New Haven and had only a 
dozen persons on its payroll. Later in 
1895, Mr. Manwaring was made fore- 
man in charge of construction and 
maintenance and was later appointed 
Assistant Superintendent under E. K. 
Parker. Later he was made Superinten- 
dent, and then Manager of the New 
Haven Division in charge of produc- 
tion and maintenance. He became Gen- 
eral Manager in 1936 and in 1939 first 
Vice President. He will continue as a 
Director of the company after retire- 
ment. 


MAX G. JOHL, President and Gen- 
eral Manager of Max Pollack and Com- 
pany, with two sizable thread mills in 
Groton and Willimantic, Connecticut 
has recently been called away for a 
year in active Army service. Whether 
or not these two mills can get along 
without the boss or anyone else to take 
his place while he is away for a year 
will be learned in the coming 12 
months. The plant is to be operated 
by employees. Said Mr. Johl before 
leaving, “I am going with a free mind 
because of the great confidence I have 
in my people.” He pointed out that 
employees would share in the profits 
through a bonus arrangement and that 
the plants were busier now than ever, 
as some 40% of the company’s output 
is for national defense, such as thread 
for uniforms and army equipment. Ap- 
proximately 200 persons are employed 
at the Groton plant and 75 at the 
Willimantic factory. 

Mr. Johl, a reserve officer for 12 
years, reported July 1 for active serv- 
ice at the new air base being completed 


in Windsor Locks. 
xk k * 


W. OGDEN HUGHART, President 
of the Meriden Manufacturers Associ- 
ation and Secretary of the Charles 
Parker Company, was elected President 
of the Meriden Boys’ Club at the 
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annual meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors, June 25 in the Home Club. Mr. 
Hughart succeeds Walter A. Morris, 
who presided at the annual event. 


xk 


JAMES R. WHITE, Director of Sales 
for Clover Manufacturing Co., Nor- 
walk, was named as a member of the 
Organizing Committee for the newly 
formed Springfield-Hartford post of 
the Army Ordnance Association. 

The Springfield-Hartford post will 
serve the State of Connecticut and the 
western half of Massachusetts. The 
Army Ordnance Association was 
formed in 1919 to foster industrial 
preparedness. It is composed of a mem- 
bership which includes both Army and 
Navy officers and industrial executives 
who are faced with the responsibility of 
supplying the materials needed in the 
defense of the nation. 


ROBERT C. LYMAN has recently 
been elected President and Treasurer 
of both the American Hosiery Co., 
Inc. and the American Hosiery Com- 
pany. He succeeds Roger W. Whitman 
in these positions. Mr. Whitman, a 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army since 
he was called to active duty from the 
Reserve Corps last March, resigned 
because of the demands of military 
service. 
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Nicholas J. Egan was advanced to 
positions vacated by Mr. Lyman, be- 
coming Vice-President, Secretary and 
Director of both companies. He joined 
the company in March, 1940, while 
Mr. Lyman has been with the concern 
since 1916. 

Major Frank L. Wilcox who has 
served 30 years on the Board of Direc- 
tors, resigned because of pressure of 
personal affairs. 


x*k * 


H. LEE MURPHY, President of 
Eagle Lock Company, was elected 
Treasurer of the company following 
the recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors. Mr. Murphy succeeds Otis 
B. Hough, who has been with the com- 
pany since 1904 and will continue as 
Assistant Secretary. Wilfred R. Smith 
was made Assistant Treasurer, while 
George J. Macklin continues as Vice 
President and Secretary, and Rollin B. 
Plumb as Vice President and Sales 
Manager. 


x*k 
FRANK UPMAN, JR., former act- 


ing state WPA Administrator, was re- 
cently named Deputy State Highway 
Commissioner. Mr. Upman succeeds 
Elmer C. Welden of West Hartford 
who recently retired from the post 
which pays $7050 to $8080 annually. 


x * k 
JOHN A. UNDERWOOD, long 


associated with various branches of the 
housewares and appliance industry, has 
been made President of Manning, Bow- 
man and Co. His election took place 


at a meeting of the Board of Directors 
in Meriden, July 2. Mr. Underwood 
succeeds H. B. O’Brien as President and 
Managing head of the firm. 

He resigned early in 1941 from 
Montgomery Ward and Co., with 
whom he has been connected since 
1933 as Management Executive cover- 
ing both operations and administra- 
tions. Prior to joining Montgomery 
Ward and Co., he was associated with 
the Favorite Stove and Range Co. of 
Piqua, Ohio, first as Advertising Man- 
ager, subsequently Sales Manager and 
finally as President of the company. 
He has been for a number of years 
managing head of the Great Western 
Stove Co. and the Great Western Ap- 
pliance Co. and is a past president of 
the Stove Manufacturers Association. 


2: &* 
JOHN M. IVORY, Resident Man- 


ager of the accounting firm of Barrow, 
Wade, Gutherie and Co., has been ap- 
pointed controller of the Waterbury 
Clock Co., it was recently announced 
by C. H. Granger, President of the 
firm. Mr. Ivory began his new duties 
July 1. 

As controller of the clock company, 
Mr. Ivory will have charge of all ac- 
counts and records, including costs, 
budgets, taxes and statistics. He is a 
Certified Public Accountant in Con- 
necticut and New York; a member of 
the American Institute of Accounts, 
the Connecticut and New York state 
societies of Certified Public Account- 
ants and the National Association of 
Cost Accountants. He was recently 
elected vice-president of the New 
Haven chapter of the N.A.C.A, 


FRANK L. MOORE, General Traffic 
Manager of the Southern New England 
Telephone Company, retired July 1 to 
the seclusion of his Washington, Conn. 
home after 41 years of service in the 
telephone business. He was succeeded 
by Raymond A. Brown of New Haven, 
Assistant General Traffic Manager 
since 1940. 

Mr. Moore came with the Southern 
New England in 1910 from the West- 
ern Electric Company which he joined 
in 1900 after attending Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute. He was made 
General Traffic Manager in 1930. 


Pulse 


FEDERAL JUDGE ALFRED 
COXXE, recently authorized the 
trustees of McKesson and Robbins to 
sell $2,500,000 fifteen-year sinking 
debentures to provide more working 
capital for the firm in order to handle 
a larger amount of business. 


Review 


SCIENTIFIC PRICE MANAGE- 
MENT I, by Allen W. Rucker, pub- 
lished by the Eddy-Rucker-Nickels 
Company, Cambridge, Mass., is a 
unique publication in that it is a wel- 
come contrast from many books of 
this nature, for it makes a direct, real- 
istic approach to every-day price prob- 
lems. No less than 15 different types of 
pricing problems, taken from actual 
cast study by the author’s firm of man- 
agement counsel, give the user of this 
manual virtually a complete guide to 
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in speeding up 
production 


Electric motor control is frequently a key 
factor in getting peak production from power- 
driven equipment. Modern control units save 
time, promote safety, protect motors, fore- 
stall shutdowns. New men on a machine can’t 
go wrong in starting up, reversing, etc. 

GRAYBAR offers—for quick delivery— 
General Electric motors and motor controls, 
along with a full line of wiring accessories 
thet add to overall service assurance.GRAYBAR 
industrial specialists can advise best types 
for any need. Graybar Electric Company, 
1010 Rockwell Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Call Cherry 1360. 


344 Capitol Avenue Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford 2-8266 
25 Union Street New Haven, Conn. 
New Haven 8-4163 
Offices in Over 80 
Principal Cities 


pricing problems. The cost studies 
range from simple price-cuts to prob- 
lems involving advertising allowances, 
freight allowances and sales bonuses, 
problems embracing added production 
required of factory employees to justify 
step-up differential piece-rates, added 
retail stores sales needed to warrant pro- 
motion of lower-priced lines and in- 
creased volume necessary to justify 
“deals” and merchandise premiums. 
Mr. Rucker developed a decade ago 
the price-volume compensation for- 
mulae for computing such volume in- 
creases. In Scientific Price Management 
I he performs a notable service in pro- 
viding the means to determine volume 
increases under every possible condi- 
tion without any computation what- 
ever. This is accomplished by six re- 
markable Calculator Charts, size 9” x 
12”, printed in two colors on index 
bristol board and incorporated in the 
manual. Scientific Price Management I 
is not so much a book as it is a work- 
ing manual for executives who must 
make decisions relative to prices or 
costs. Bound in hard covers with plas- 
tic binding, with six cellophane-sur- 


faced two-color Calculator Charts, and 
with a complete but brief explanatory 
text, this executive tool is available 
from the publishers, the Eddy-Rucker- 
Nickels Company, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. at $5.00 per copy. 


Safety 





A RECENT ISSUE of “Hat Life”, 
official organ of the hatting trade, tells 
of the development of the non-mer- 
curic carrot developed under the spon- 
sorship of the Frank H. Lee Hat Com- 
pany, Danbury, and now distributed 
commercially by the Non-Mercuric 
Carrot Corporation, a subsidiary of the 
Lee concern. The article states, in part: 


“This research work was origi- 
nated by Frank H. Lee, Sr., years 
before his death and was con- 
tinued and brought to a successful 
conclusion under the sponsorship 
of the sons who succeeded him in 
the operation of the great Lee hat 
manufacturing business. 

Mr. Lee set up a laboratory in 
his own plant, placing in charge 
Dr. Constantine Fabian, a scien- 
tist, who had previously made ex- 
tensive studies in fur felting proc- 
esses, and who then began to 
center his progressive work on the 
effort to produce the improved 
carroting process. 

“After several years of experi- 
mental use accompanied by the 
constant development of im- 
proved standards and practices 
the new non-mercury Fabian car- 
rot reached the stage for adop- 
tion in practical industrial use and 
the Non-Mercuric Carrot Corp., 
of Danbury was organized as a 
subsidiary of the Frank H. Lee 
Co. ‘to market the new process on 
which it had been granted 8 
patents. 

“Frank H. Lee, President of the 
company, recently stated in an in- 
terview, in part, “The pride which 
I feel in the perfection of this new 
Fabian carrot springs largely from 
the fact that I consider its suc- 
cessful use such a fine tribute to 
the humanitarian instincts of my 
father who constantly sought to 
promote the welfare of the work- 
ers in the Lee factory in every way 
possible. . . . 

“For more than a year we have 
been using this new Fabian carrot 
almost exclusively in our own fur 
cutting operations and it is now 
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Services At Your Door 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 
Engineering & Chemical 
Service 
Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 





WOODWORK 
C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 


Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood- 
work of All Kinds 


287 Sheldon St. Hartford 


PLATERS SUPPLIES— 
CHEMICALS 


APOTHECARIES HALL 
COMPANY 


Established 1849 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


MAYNARD ASSOCIATES 
29 Leavenworth St. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


Power Transmission Specialties 


Gears to order—Spurs, Helicals, 
Worms and Wheels 
Flexible Couplings for all types of 
machinery 
Variable Speed V-Belt Pulley 
Drives 
Gear Reducers 


D. P. Maynard Cc. H. Nye 





SHEET AND STRIP STEEL 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
DOLAN 
STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 
151 Orange Ave., West Haven 
Phone New Haven 9-1224 
“The Only Steel Warehouse in 
Conn. Dealing EXCLUSIVELY 
in Sheet and Strip Steel” 
WE SHEAR TO YOUR SIZE 


an established policy to refrain 
from the use of mercury carroted 
fur altogether in our hat manu- 
facturing operations. 

““T welcome the new government 
regulations which have been pro- 
posed whereby the use of mercury 
carroted fur is to be absolutely 
banned for I realize how much 
this will mean to the physical well 
being of all workers throughout 
the entire industry’.” 
































































NATIONAL RECOGNITION is 
being given to Connecticut’s extensive 
program for safeguarding the health 
of workers as developed by the Joint 
Committee on Industrial Health of the 
Connecticut State Medical Society and 
the Association. The booklet recently 
developed by this Committee, pub- 
lished and distributed by the Associ- 
ation, is entitled “Conservation of Man 
Power in Connecticut.” 

The booklet invites every plant man- 
ager to discuss the health problems of 
his plant with the Joint Committee 
which is working in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Industrial Hygiene of the 
State Health Department. It deals with 
the physical examination and the su- 
pervision of employees, suggested pro- 
gram for pre-employment physical 
examination and examinations from 
time to time during the course of em- 
ployment to facilitate for the early 
detection of disabilities. Recommenda- 
tions are made as to the minimum 
standards of service that should be ap- 
plied and suggestions for extensions as 
conditions warrant. 

There is an increasing demand for 
medical service to industry in plants 
of all kinds and sizes, for it is well 
realized that machines cannot be kept 
in operation without men to operate 
them. Actually one of the great slow- 
ups in industry comes from the time 
lost through illness. The Connecticut 
plan aims to reduce this time lost and 
to keep the machines going. 


xk * 


TWO FIRST AID TEAMS repre- 
senting the Stanley Works and the 
Stanley Tools Division of the Stanley 
Works, won two places in the state- 
wide competition in first-aid recently 
held at the First-Aid Conference at the 
University of Connecticut. The pro- 
gram was sponsored by the Connecti- 
cut Chamber of Commerce. The Asso- 
ciation was one of a number of co- 
operating agencies working with the 
Chamber to develop contests, partici- 
pants and attendance. 


Stork 


A SIMPLIFIED AND SILENT 
timing device and new exterior styling 
are incorporated inan automatic toaster, 
recently announced by the heating de- 
vice section of the General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport. Externally, the 
toaster is entirely new in appearance 


and design, and there is a choice of 
three colors in the Textolite base which 
is brought up high on the sides to form 
part of the outside structure. 

Replacing the old ticking clock timer 
is a silent thermal timer, a greatly sim- 
plified mechanism with no moving 
parts, nothing to wear out, and re- 
quiring no oiling. The only sound 
heard is a slight click about half a 
minute before the end of the toasting 
cycle. 


x*wk 


THE REMINGTON ARMS COM- 
PANY, Bridgeport, after years of re- 
search, announced late in June the per- 
fection of a radio frequency device for 
measuring the speed of bullets over 
distances from 10 to 15 feet from the 
gun muzzle. The device, expected to 
go far in assuring extreme uniformity 
for military ammunition, will deliver 
its signal with a maximum variation of 
ten-millionths of a second. According 
to Mr. C. I. Bradford of the company’s 
Research Department, it is now pos- 
sible to measure the speed of .30 and 
.50 calibre bullets over distances of 
from 10 to 15 feet. The technical 
name of the new device is the coil dis- 
junctor. 


x kk 


COLONEL A. J. DONAHUE, 
member of the Governor’s staff and 
President of the A. J. Donahue Corpo- 
ration, Milford, has recently formed a 
new company known as “The As- 
sembled Products Corporation of Con- 
necticut” which will manufacture a 
certain type of wool and cotton tape 
which will be used mainly as a base 
for “zipper” fasteners. 

Colonel Donahue, along with his son, 
A. J., Jr., and J. Birney Tuttle, New 
Haven lawyer, are the officers and di- 
rectors of the new company. The 
group of officers bought the business 
from a firm which had been operating 
in New York for some 35 to 40 years 
and plan to move it in the near future 
to one floor of Colonel Donahue’s large 


Milford plant. 


xk * 


THE STANLEY WORKS of New 
Britain has recently developed a new 
electric grinding machine which drives 
two seven-by-one inch wheels, one for 
use on edge tools and one for general 
application. The tool wheel is equipped 
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with an attachment to hold chisels and 
plane knives and the attachment has a 
micrometer screw adjustment. There 
is an adjustable rest at the general- 
purpose wheel and both wheels ride in 
covered guards that have exhaust out- 
lets at the rear and illuminated shields 
over the wheel guard against the 
sparks. 


xk 


DESIGN AS INSURANCE 


(Continued from page 11) 


And, by a strange coincidence, this 
“product insurance” through design is 
cheaper than ever before. Practically 
everyone pays excess profits taxes these 
days. These already run from 23 to 
56 cents on the dollar, and are prac- 
tically certain to increase commensu- 
rately before the end of the present 
fiscal period. Design fees are an item 
of pure expense. They can be written 
off at 100 cents on the dollar! Product 
design under these extraordinary cir- 
cumstances actually costs from 44 to 
77 cents on the dollar, depending on 
the earnings of your company! There 
is nothing illegal or subversive about 
incurring such expenses under a de- 
fense economy. Designers pay taxes 
too. The government has already set 
up machinery to see that your money 
winds up in Washington, whether you 
put it directly in taxes or in fees! 

But by this time you are probably 
wondering how an outside designer can 
hope to improve the products that your 
engineers have slaved over for years. 

The answer is simple. Design is ac- 
celerated evolution. It requires special 
training to overcome long periods of 
trial and error, and it has been this 
special training that has given us good 
design down through the ages. Produc- 
tion people are production minded. 
They live so close to their problems 
that it is often difficult for them to 
hold long term perspective. An outside 
viewpoint and a fresh logic can often 
produce miraculous new forms that 
have been passed by in the turmoil of 
getting out the production, year after 
year. 
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IN LIEU OF THE increased require- 
ments for defense workers which calls 
for ever larger numbers of workers 
from near-by states, many employers 
have found that a substantial number 
of applicants have been unable to sub- 
stantiate their citizenship and age by 
securing and presenting birth certifi- 
cates. According to Major Leonard J. 
Maloney, Director of the Connecticut 
State Employment Service, “We have 
found an alarming number of out-of- 
state applicants imported from rural] 
areas are not able to secure birth cer- 
tificates. This is true, also, of people 
from some Connecticut towns. The 
Child Labor Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor apparently has rec- 
ognized the problem for it has recom- 
mended that employers accept any con- 
clusive evidence of birth in lieu of the 
regular certificate.” 

The Association recommends the 
procedure outlined by the Child Labor 
Bureau. 


x * * 


IN A RECENT COMMUNICA- 
TION to one of Connecticut’s larger 
companies one of the nation’s largest 
insurance companies stated: 

“Group Life Insurance which 
has been continued on men called 
to the National Guard, and to the 
Army and Navy Reserve under 
the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940 may be further con- 
tinued for an additional period of 
six months at the regular premium 
rates without the imposition of 
any additional restrictions, unless 
the United States should become 
engaged in war prior to the end 
of such time. In such event, or at 
the end of such additional six 
months period, the arrangement 
herein outlined is subject to 
change at the option of the insur- 
ance company. 

“The status of employees 
granted a leave of absence to en- 
gage in civilian work for the Fed- 
eral Government may be consid- 
ered on an extended leave of 
absence for a period of 18 months 
without extra premium charge or 
additional restrictions imposed 
during such period, unless such 
employee is located outside the 
continental limits of North 
America, or unless the United 


States should become engaged in 
” 
war. 


In either of these two 
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events, the insurance company 
states, consideration will be given 
as to terms under which the insur- 
ance may be continued. 


ww * 
POSTERS KNOWN AS “Arsenal of 


Democracy” posters, size 16” by 20”, 
may be secured through the National 
Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 
49th Street, New York, at 68¢ per set. 
A discount of 15% will be granted 
where 100 sets are taken for any given 
community or group of companies. 

The posters are reproductions of 
paintings by a distinguished American 
artist, Ralph Iligan. All are done in 
four colors. 

A booklet entitled “Defense on the 
Radio” has been prepared by the NAM 
and is available for general distribution 
to employees in considerable quantity 
»without charge. 


xk * 
PLANS FOR SPEED-UP in the plac- 


ing of defense contracts in the Bridge- 
port area was discussed by a Fairfield 
County committee of industrial leaders 
meeting July 14th with W. O. Crab- 
tree, district manager of the Defense 
Contract Service of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. 

Members of the county defense com- 
mittee who met with Mr. Crabtree 
were: A. V. Bodine, chairman, presi- 
dent of the Bodine Company; Horace 
B. Merwin, President of Bridgeport 
City Trust Company; Lewis A. Shea, 
executive vice president, First National 
Bank and Trust Company; Theodore 
H. Beard. vice president, Dictaphone 
Corporation; Richard H. Van Horn, 
vice president of United Illuminating 
Company; A. C. Brown, district man- 
ager of the Southern New England 
Telephone Company, and Raymond L. 
French, Industrial Secretary, Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Mr. Crabtree warned of the growing 
shortages of material, particularly for 
non-defense industries, and urged the 
early conversion of at least a portion 
of the facilities used for production of 
commercial products into the manu- 
facturing of items needed in the defense 
program. Said he, ““Not every business 
can be so converted, but those who are 
in business should examine their pro- 
duction and weigh carefully the pos- 
sibility of entering the defense pic- 
ture.” He pointed out, as examples, 
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that manufacturers of printing presses 
are now making parts for bombsights 
and for weighing and gauging machines 
used in ammunition loading; manu- 
facturers of office equipment are tufn- 
ing out fuses; manufacturers of gas 
regulators and governors are machin- 
ing parts for tanks; a company spe- 
cializing in polaroid light is making 
stuffing tubes and electrical connectors 
for the Navy; a business that produced 
meat tenderizing machines now pro- 
duces shell cases. 

Mr. Crabtree pointed out that of the 
38-billions already appropriated for 
American defense production alone, 
only about half the total authorized 
had been let in contracts and only 
about one-sixth of this amount has 
been spent. He predicted that during 
the next six weeks when several billions 
of dollars in contracts will be granted, 
the pressure on defense industry will be 
very great, therefore forcing more 
sub-contracting, and 
priority stringencies. 
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LIEUT. COL. RAY N. HARE, 
of the War Department told the Sen- 
ate Military Affairs Committee during 
its hearings on the “draft property” 
bill that the Army would, from now 
on, grant contracts to firms with 
$50,000 or less capital, thus bringing 
smaller industries more prominently 
into the picture. The only requisites to 
qualify for this business, he said, was 
that the company should have a good 
standing in its local community and 
the required production facilities and 
skills. Further, he pointed out, that a 
third of the firms to which the depart- 
ment was looking to accept future con- 
tracts, had fewer than 50 employees. 

He also stated that the War Depart- 
ment had under consideration a plan 
for wider geographical distribution of 
contracts under which California 
bidders, for example, would not have 
to bid against producers in Maine who 
might have an advantage in freight 
rates. 


creating more 
§ 


xk * 
COLONEL SAMUEL H. FISHER, 


state defense administrator, has been 
urging with Governor Hurley that 
every town in Connecticut set up a 
local defense committee to cooperate 
with state defense council. Already, he 
said, defense committees are function- 
ing in 90 of the state’s 169 towns. 



















































































































































The State Defense Council has 
divided its program into five classifi- 
cations—protection, production, facil- 
ities, welfare, medical and voluntary 
activities. 

Activities in the protection division 
are under the direction of Police Com- 
missioner Edward J. Hickey, in charge 
of police and fire work; Brigadier Gen- 
eral Reginald B. DeLacour, the adju- 
tant general, heading the state guard, 
and Chief Justice William M. Maltbie, 
directing the legal phases. 

Heading the production division 
will be John H. Goss, president of the 
Scovill Manufacturing Company; E. 
Kent Hubbard, president of the Asso- 
ciation; James J. Clerkin, president of 
the Connecticut Federation of Labor, 
and Samuel H. Graham, president of 
the State Farm Bureau Federation. 

The facilities division will cover 
such matters as transportation, high- 
ways, communications, fuel, power 
and housing. The fuel sub-committee 
under the facilities division has been 
organized under Charles L. Campbell, 
president of the Connecticut Light and 
Power Company. 

Dr. George M. Smith of New Haven 
has been placed in charge of the wel- 
fare and medical division, covering the 
activities of physicians, nurses and the 
Red Cross. 

Voluntary activities for private citi- 
zens have been declared of greater im- 
portance by both Governor Hurley 
and Colonel Fisher, than any others. 
Both advise citizens who desire to par- 
ticipate to approach their local defense 
committee, or if none exist, attempt to 
organize them. 


xk * 


COLONEL FREDERICK U. 
CONARD, Vice President, Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher Company of Hart- 
ford, acted as chairman of the Special 
Gifts Committee of the Hartford USO 
campaign which went over the top in 
recent weeks by raising more than 
$50,000 to provide recreational services 
near camps and defense centers for 
young men and women of America’s 
military and defense groups. 


x kk 


THE STATE DEFENSE COUN- 
CIL, State Armory, Hartford, has re- 
cently completed and delivered the 
first printed defense manual to local 
Defense Councils. The manual, includ- 
ing a chart of important committees, 
suggests a tentative uniform plan 
which can be easily adapted to local 
conditions. 








EDWARD H. DAVIS of the Scovill 
Manufacturing Company, Waterbury, 
was appointed early in July as a field 
representative of the State Defense 
Council by Colonel Samuel H. Fisher, 
State Defense Administrator. Mr. 
Davis, who was associated with Colonel 
Fisher as special agent in industry dur- 
ing the state tercentenary celebration 
in 1935, has been loaned to the De- 
fense Council by the Scovill Mfg. 
Company. At present he is acting as 
director of the Hartford Air Raid 
Warden School. 


x kk 


THE OFFICE OF PRODUCTION 
MANAGEMENT has recently an- 
nounced that labor committees will be 
appointed soon for every major in- 
dustry, and will be expected, among 
other things, to advise concerning 
threatening unemployment due to the 
priorities program. Some consumer 
goods industries, notably those using 
aluminum, already are said to be con- 
fronted with the prospect of reduction 
of working forces because of inability 
to secure raw materials. 

The appointment of the labor com- 
mittees, it was learned, will be part 
of an intensive government effort to 
meet this situation and to place work- 
ers forced out of consumer industries 
in jobs on defense work. As a step in 
building an organization to handle this 
problem, Douglas Brown, Princeton 
University professor, has been made 
chief of the priorities branch of the 
OPM’s labor division. 


xk k 


THE OFFICE OF PRICE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND _ CIVILIAN 
SUPPLY, headed by Leon Henderson, 
announced a tentative program for 
curtailment of production in three 
leading consumers durable goods indus- 
tries as follows: the automotive, do- 
mestic mechanical refrigerators and 
mechanical household laundry industry. 
This program is designed to reduce 
consumption of scarce materials dur- 
ing the next 12 months by 50 percent 
which, it is estimated, will save ap- 
proximately 4,250,000 tons of iron and 
steel used by defense industries. The 
plan contemplates gradual reduction of 
operations of these industries in their 
respective fields, and a concurrent at- 
tempt to utilize their facilities for de- 
fense production. 

Although some meetings have al- 
ready been held by OPACS officials 
with officials of these industries regard- 
ing the material supply situation, it is 
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expected that other meetings will be 
called shortly to consider the tentative 
formulas, together with detailed plans 
now being worked out for allocation 
of materials to specific types of prod- 
ucts and to specific manufacturers. 


x * *& 


IN HIS PROCLAMATION of July 
17th, President Roosevelt ordered the 
creation of a list of persons operating 
directly or indirectly for the benefit 
of Germany or Italy, and forbade the 
export of munitions, machinery and 
other materials to such persons except 
under special conditions. Some 1800 in- 
dividuals representing American com- 
panies, many of whom have misused 
advertising funds given to them by 
American concerns, will now be shorn 
of their ability to sow the seeds of pro- 
Axis propaganda and to re-export 
goods sent to South America to the 
Axis powers. 
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PRIORITY DIRECTOR STETTI- 
NIUS issued on July 18th a General 
Preference Order regulating the dis- 
tribution of cutting tools in order to 
facilitate the prompt flow of these 
tools into defenese channels. 

These cutting tools, as defined in the 
order, are “‘special drills of all types, 
oil tube and oil hole drills of all types 
and sizes, special reamers, counter- 
sinks, counterbores, special milling cut- 
ters of all sizes and types, hobs of all 
sizes and types, high speed taps, special 
taps, high speed chasers for self-opening 
die heads, high speed chasers for col- 
lapsing taps, and machine broachers.” 

The order addressed to distributors 
and manufacturers of cutting tools 
states that no “manufacturer or dis- 
tributor may accept or make delivery 
under an order for cutting tools which 
does not bear a preference rating of 
A-10 or higher; provided that non- 
defense orders may be delivered if all 
defense orders on hand have been met. 

For a period of six weeks from July 
17, manufacturers may continue work- 
ing on orders which were in produc- 
tion on that date, regardless of the re- 
quirements made under other prefer- 
ence rated orders received during the 
6-weeks’ period; provided that any 
order with an AA emergency rating 
must be accepted and complied with 
at any time. 

When a manufacturer finds that 
compliance with an order bearing a 
high preference rating would inter- 
fere with work in actual production, 
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By N. W. FORD, Traffic Manager 


19,000 Tank Cars Offered by Rail- 
roads. J. J. Pelley, President of the 
A.A.R. has advised Oil Coordinator 
Ickes that, if 19,000 tank cars now 
standing idle on sidings throughout 
the country were put in use they could 
deliver twice as much oil and gasoline 
as the tankers recently transferred 
from the Gulf-Atlantic Coast service 
to “shuttle” service for Great Britain. 
These cars have not been in use during 
recent years because the movement of 
fuel oil and gasoline for the consumer 
trade has gravitated from the railroads 
to ships. 
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65,047 New Freight Cars on Order. 
According to the A.A.R., Class I rail- 
roads have 65,047 new freight cars on 
order, in comparison with 15,039 on 
June 1 of last year. The orders for new 
freight cars include 39,738 box, 22,264 
coal, 1,349 flat, 1,220 refrigerator and 
476 miscellaneous. During the first 
five months of this year 29,648 new 
freight cars were put in service as 
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against 32,881 in the same period last 
year. 

There are now 517 new locomotives 
on order for the Class I railroads. The 
total put in service in the first five 
months of this year totaled 218, of 
which 53 were steam and 165 were 
electric and Diesel. In the same period 
last year, 37 new steel and 114 electric 
and Diesel locomotives, a total of 151, 
were put in use. 


x kk 


Free Storage on Cargo Curtailed. 
The Intercoastal Steamship Freight 
Association has announced that, effec- 
tive July 10, all freight consigned to 
points in the New York Harbor Dis- 
trict shall be subject to demurrage 
charges unless removed by consignee 
within five days (Saturdays, Sundays 
and holidays excluded) commencing 
from the first 7 a. m. after the vessel 
delivering the freight finishes unload- 
ing at the wharf. This action was taken 
at the request of the Maritime Commis- 
sion. 
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Coordinator of Air Traffic to be 
Appointed. It is reported that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will soon name a Co- 
ordinator of Air Traffic to handle the 
traffic situation caused by increased 
use of aircraft for military and civilian 
use. 
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Interstate Commerce Act Revised 
—Copies Available. The Interstate 
Commerce Act brought up-to-date, 
including Parts I, II and III, together 
with other related sections of certain 
supplementary acts, is now in print. 
Copies are available at the Government 
Printing Office, c/o Superintendent of 
Documents, price 35 cents. 


x * 


Asked Governors to Move Coal. 
An appeal to the Governors of the 48 
states and to the conference of Mayors, 
asking their cooperation in fostering 
quick movement of bituminous coal 
from the mines before other defense 
(Continued on page 27) 





ON HER WAY! 


30 intercoastal ports hear American- 


Hawaiian’s whistles . . . know that 


they herald the most frequent sched- 


ule in the intercoastal trade. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
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(Contributed by HARTFORD CHAPTER N.A.C.A.) 


THE MANAGEMENT of a modern 
business enterprise is facing many 
problems for which precedent has es- 
tablished no ready solution. Economic 
changes of the most startling charac- 
ter are being thrust before them. Busi- 
ness success today, as never before, is 
a problem of control. Old patterns and 
old plans do not furnish the answer, 
and a technique for the prompt anal- 
ysis of new problems as they arise and 
the application of sound principles to 
master them must be found. 

Information expressed in figures is 
understandable and _ persuasive. For 
that reason management lacks balance 
if proper weight is not given to costs. 
Business success still lies in engineering 
or designing a good product, producing 
it efficiently and economically, and 
selling it to the widest profitable mar- 
ket; and management’s job is still that 
of clearly defining the aims of the 
business, spreading a knowledge of 
these aims among its employees, and 
effectively planning its operations. 

Effective planning means control, 
and balanced control of three key fac- 
tors is the essence of management abil- 
ity. The factors are quality, volume 
and cost. Not only must the controller 
and cost accountant understand the 
purposes of management, but manage- 
ment must see that the cost account- 
ant is given an opportunity to learn 
its aims and purposes. 

Cost techniques as well as cost ac- 
counting used by the cost man must 
be based on this conception of re- 
sponsibility if they are to be accepted 
and given an equal place in manage- 
ment with the men who control qual- 
ity and volume. While based on formal 
accounting methods, cost reports and 
controls may depart from the orthodox 
and take any form, shape, or type of 
presentation which will be effective in 
bringing to the management a clear 
picture of what it is doing, why it is 
being done, where it is leading, and 
what the result of alternative prices 


will be. 


These thought-provoking comments 
were made by the new president of the 
National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants at a recent New England 
regional conference. To many it may 
seem an old story but it is amazing the 
number of concerns that have inade- 
quate controls for cost, production and 
accounting purposes. Perhaps the 
growing exactions of defense contracts 
will serve as an incentive for remedy- 
ing such deficiencies. 


xk wk * 
ACCOUNTING for defense con- 


tracts gives rise to numerous abnor- 
mal situations the handling of which 
does not appear to conform to conven- 
tional accounting thought. It appears 
to be the best practice to maintain 
records on a normal accounting basis, 
thus showing abnormal aspects of 
operations by variations which will 
make them stand out. 


xe ® 
ALTHOUGH it is generally accepted 


accounting practice to consider cash 
discounts on purchase of fixed assets 
as a reduction of the cost of the ac- 
quisition, cash discounts on merchan- 
dise purchases has generally been re- 
garded as other income. However, the 
regulations of at least one governmen- 
tal agency provide that all cash dis- 
counts must be applied against cost of 
materials thereby showing materials 
going into production at net cost. 
There is even a further stipulation that 
the allowable discounts even though 
not taken must nevertheless be ap- 
plied to the invoice cost of materials. 


a nm 
CERTAIN expenditures which are 


legitimate business expenses are never- 
theless deemed non-allowable costs 
under defense accounting regulations. 
It is suggested that recognition of 
such provisions be made by segregating 
them in separate accounts. 
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MANY concerns follow the practice 
in interim financial statements of re- 
ferring to the current income and 
excess profits tax liabilities in footnotes 
only. In view of the mounting propor- 
tions of this obligation the observation 
is offered that tentative amounts of 
these liabilities should be accrued or at 
least incorporated in such statements. 


x * * 
THE NUMEROUS requirements for 


filing of reports and returns make it 
desirable for every concern to compile 
and maintain a tax diary for its own 
needs. This helpful reminder would 
embrace Federal and State income 
taxes, Social Security contributions as 
well as the special imposts by individ- 
ual States or Municipalities. In con- 
junction with this a permanent tax file 
might be developed, including not 
only copies of returns, evidence of 
payment, etc., but also cumulative 
memoranda re disallowed items. 


IF YOU DON’T TELL THEM ... 


(Continued from page 4) 


You'll be doing a great public serv- 
ice by hammering away at that. You 
will be helping to “sell” democracy. 
Someone must take an active hand in 
that biggest of all selling jobs today. 

10. Why don’t you do something 
about “this,” and what are you doing 
about “that”? These are questions the 
public is already beginning to ask. 

Do you know what “this” and 
“that” are in the public mind? You 
can find out. A lot of the surveys 
made today are foolish—but if you go 
after the truth rather than what 
would be pleasant to hear, you can do 
pretty well. 

There is a round number of things 
to talk about. My stopping at “ten” is 
arbitrary; you’re going on to write your 
own list is good sense. 

If you don’t tell them. . 
one else will. 


some- 
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CUTTING EXPENDITURES of 
the Federal Government is one of the 
best ways to meet the increased cost of 
the defense program, but it is seldom 
that representatives and senators are 
convinced that governmental expendi- 
tures can be reduced. Recently before 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
Hearings on new tax proposals, Dr. 
George S. Benson, President of Hard- 
ing College, Searcy, Arkansas, testified 
on what expenses could be cut. Some 
of his figures are as follows: 


—The Legiscope— 


By PAUL ADAMS 


RETAIL AND SERVICE ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS are not to be so freely 
exempted from the Wage and Hour 
Act, according to the recently revised 
Interpretative Bulletin No. 6 issued by 
the Wage and Hour Division. In order 
for a retail establishment to be exempt, 
at least 75% of the gross receipts from 
sales must be from retail selling. This 
replaces the former 50% rule. The test 
will be based upon the semi-annual 
record of sales of the establishment. 
Only two exceptions to the six-months 


Items that Probably can be Eliminated During the Emergency 


BG 

Be. Sie ee 

Soil Conservation ....... 
Federal Aid to Roads .... 


Total 


$265,000,000 
99,000,000 
500,000,000 
180,000,000 


$1,044,000,000 


Items which can Probably be Cut in Half During Emergency 


Rivers, Harbors, and Flood Control 


Agriculture Forests and Trails 


National Park Improvements ................. 


pigeons j $121,000,000 
10,000,000 


amet heen deeest ee 10,000,000 


Rural rehabilitation —................ ‘ 66,000,000 
Food Stamp Plan .... 100,000,000 
Export Bounties -....... 100,000,000 
Last Year’s Appropriation for WPA . ea 1,325,000,000 
Departmental Publicity and Franking ......... 39,000,000 
National Resources Planning Board and Office of Govt. Reports 
PNA ce Ne ras ge a oe Eg ee 3,000,000 
Total... ..... ses $1,774,000,000 
One-half is . sate 887,000,000 


Items the Total of Which Can Probably be Reduced 25 Per Cent 
Agriculture Departmental Expense (In addition to agricul- 


tural aids) . ities 
Department of Commerce . 
Department of Interior 


$114,000,000 
31,000,000 


Se 70,000,000 
Department of Justice . * 55,000,000 
War Department—non- military ; activities ........ ee 45,000,000 
Miscellaneous Independent Offices ............................- .; 66,000,000 
Refugee Relief _..................- Pa . 18,000,000 

Total Baik epee dock penis $399,000,000 

One-fourth is ..... ee 100,000,000 


GRAND TOTAL ........ 


Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
has testified that expenses could be cut 
by $1,000,000,000 but he was not 
specific. Why doesn’t someone start 
cutting? 


$2,03 1,000,000 


test are provided: (1) Where the 
analysis clearly fails to present a pic- 
ture representative of the selling of the 
establishment, and (2) Where the 
analysis clearly indicates that the basic 
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character of the selling of the estab- 
lishment changed at some particular 
point during the six months period. 
The revised Interpretative Bulletin is 
also intended to clarify the definition 
of service establishments by listing 
types of establishments which the 
Division considers are not exempt from 
the Act even though they are render- 
ing service. Specific industries, such as 
coal distributors, distributors of lum- 
ber and building materials, feed estab- 
lishments, dealers in stationery and 
office supplies, and photography, are 
discussed with respect to the applica- 
tion of the Act. The interpretations in 
the new bulletins will form the basis 
of enforcément after July 1, 1941. 
Revised Interpretative Bulletin No. 6 
appears at Pages WHS591 and follow- 
ing in the Association’s Industrial Law 
Manual. 


TIME CLOCK CARDS are only de- 
terminative of hours worked when 
they accurately reflect the actual num- 
ber of hours worked by an employee. 
This has been the Wage and Hour 
Division’s attitude for some time as 
evidenced by Interpretative Bulletin 
No. 13 (please refer to paragraph 3 
on page WHS71 in the Association’s 
Industrial Law Manual). Some em- 
ployers have expressed concern about 
the possibility of being required to pay 
overtime compensation for hours 
shown on the time clock card which 
were not actually hours worked by the 
employee. For example, if an employee 
is required to report for work at 7:00 

M., but is permitted to enter the 
plant any time after 6:45 A. M. in 
order to punch the time clock before 
7:00 A. M., it is our understanding 
that for purposes of the Wage and 
Hour Act an employee who punches 
the clock at 6:45 A. M. is not con- 
sidered to have started work until 7:00 
A. M., provided, of course, that the 
employee does not work between 6:45 
A. M. and 7:00 A. M. Time spent in 
preparing tools or machinery for work, 
or in securing materials for work will 
be construed as “hours worked” for 

(Continued on page 27) 





The trend of the general index of 
business activity in Connecticut con- 
tinued strongly upward during June, 
the index rising more than 6 points over 
May to stand at approximately 70% 
above normal. 

The index of industrial activity in 
the United States likewise advanced 
sharply, rising 5 points above last 
month to 32% above normal. 

Reports for the first week of July 
showed a reduction in output as a re- 
sult of the influence of the general 
holiday and the closing down by many 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS PATTERN 


tivity likewise continued well above 
normal. 

Announcements of adjustments of 
wages and working practices which 
were widespread throughout the indus- 
tries in the State during April and May, 
declined substantially in number dur- 
ing June and early July. 

The adjusted index of freight car- 
loadings originating in 14 Connecticut 
cities increased again during June, the 
index advancing 4 points above the 
high level of May to 42% above the 


estimated normal. 





capacity during the first week of July 
because of holiday curtailment. Pro- 
duction was resumed at 99% for the 
next week. Production of pig iron, as 
reported by Iron Age, averaged 96% 
of capacity in June against 94% in 
May. 

The weekly production of automo- 
biles in the United States was main- 
tained at a high level during June. 
Reports for the first two weeks of July, 
however, after allowance for effect of 
the holiday indicate a greater than sea- 
sonal decline in production. 


IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 
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concerns for a one week vacation. Re- 
ports for the second week of the month 
indicate a resumption of the upward 
trend. 

Manufacturing activity in Connecti- 
cut continued to expand during June, 
the number of man-hours worked in 
Hartford factories being 8% higher 
than in May, while increases of 4% 
were reported in Bridgeport, Bristol 
and New Britain. The index of em- 
ployment in manufacturing concerns 
in the State showed a substantial ad- 
vance over last month. Cotton mill ac- 


EEE 
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The square feet of building con- 
tracts awarded in Connecticut during 
the first six months of this year are the 
highest for any comparable period 
since the summer of 1928. Residential 
construction for the same period in- 
creased more than 100% over the first 
six months of 1940, and non-residen- 
tial construction increased more than 
200% 

Steel ingot production in the United 
States, which during June averaged 
better than 99% of capacity for the 


month as a whole, declined to 93% of 
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The cost of living in New Haven 
and Bridgeport, as reported by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, in- 
creased 1% in June over May and was 
4% above a year ago. Food prices, 
which have risen 10% since the be- 
ginning of the year, were primarily re- 
sponsible for the rise. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index of wholesale 
prices based on almost 900 items ad- 
vanced from 85.2 on May 31 to 87.7 
for the weeks of June 28 and July 5. 
During this period, farm products in- 
creased 9% in price. 











By W. ADAM JOHNSON, Commercial Secretary 


Java to Have New Cotton Manu- 
facturing. A complete textile-manu- 
facturing unit will be established 
at Surabaya, Java under the Gov- 
ernment program designed to foster 
local industry, according to reports 
from Batavia. It is understood that the 
plant is now under construction and 
may start production by April of next 
year. The plant will have an initial 
capacity of 25,000,000 meters of low- 
priced cotton goods per annum. The 
Calico Printers Association of England 
is reported to be collaborating in this 
enterprise. 


x kk 


Japanese Magnesium Industry 
Being Shifted to Chosen. Indications 
are that the Japanese magnesium in- 
dustry is being shifted from Japan 
proper to Chosen where supplies of raw 
materials are more readily available 
and electric power is unrestricted. A 
number of Japanese companies are re- 
ported to have established magnesium 
plants in the Colony, but as far as is 
known the Japan Aluminum Company 
is the only one which has begun oper- 
ations. When the plants now completed 
or under construction come into full 
production, it is reported, their output 
will be sufficient not only to meet 
Japan’s requirements of magnesium, 
but possibly provide a surplus for 
export. 

A magnesium control company, to 
be patterned after the recently organ- 
ized Imperial Aluminum Control Com- 
pany, is scheduled to be organized in 
the near future. This company, oper- 
ated from funds provided by local 
aluminum and alumina manufacturers 
and under Government supervision, is 
authorized to import, export, purchase 
and sell aluminum, and is the only firm 
permitted to handle this business. The 
company also handles the raw materials 
necessary for the manufacture of 
aluminum and, if desirable for the 
smooth distribution of the metal, may 
organize other companies. 


Sweden’s Foreign Trade Hard Hit 
by War. Blockades and restrictions 
reduced Sweden’s foreign trade dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1941 to 
between one-fourth and_ one-third 
of its pre-war volume, according 
to authoritative estimates. Failure to 
find new outlets for its lumber, pulp 
and paper, to replace Great Britain and 
markets in the Western Hemisphere, is 
chiefly responsible for the drastic 
export decline, while difficulties in 
obtaining raw materials and _ semi- 
manufactured goods from Germany 
are largely to blame for the curtail- 
ment in imports. During the first quar- 
ter of the current year (the latest 
period for which official statistics are 
available) Swedish imports and exports 
amounted, respectively, to 310,500,000 
crowns ($74,000,000) and 219,200,- 
000 crowns ($52,200,000), both totals 
representing decreases of approximately 
50 percent as compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1940. 


xk 


Burma Road Traffic Handicapped 
by Truck Shortage. Indications are 
that shortage of trucks, together 
with lack of spare parts, will be 
the chief factor in determining the 
available capacity of “Free” China’s 
Burma Road route. Arrivals of trucks 
and spare parts at Rangoon are 
slow and deterioration of stocks in use 
proceeds at a rapid rate owing to the 
character of the road and the way the 
vehicles are handled. In addition, a 
“dumbbell” pattern of traffic volume 
occurs between Kunming and Wan- 
tung. This narrow section must be en- 
larged and a more even flow of traffic 
created if the Nationalists Government 
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is to obtain capacity service from this 
important highway. Bombings of the 
Road, directed wholly at two river 
crossings, have failed to halt traffic in 
a serious manner and would probably 
have even less effect if a more efficient 
ferry system were installed. 

Arrivals of trucks at Kunming 
which is an important center of dis- 
tribution on the Burma Road for the 
six-months beginning October 19, 
1940 increased in number from 1,740 
in the first monthly period to 4,519 in 
the sixth month, with a total of 16,196 
for the full six-months period. Net 
cargo tonnage, both governmental and 
commercial, increased from 3,915 in 
the first period to 10,646 tons in the 
latest monthly period (March 18 to 
April 17), with total cargo of 38,267 
tons for the six-months’ period. Types 
of cargo transported over the Road, in 
the order of their total volume were as 
follows: Gasoline; military supplies; 
cotton yarn, mainly from Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, and Burma; piece goods 
from the United States; iron and steel 
plates and bars; tea and machinery; 
motor tires; wire and electrical ma- 
terials; medicine; and automobile ac- 
cessories, 


xk 


Spain’s Rayon Industry Active. 
Production of rayon yarn in Spain 
during 1940 is reported to have reached 
the high level of 7,496,000 pounds, a 
total slightly above 1935 output and 
a seven-fold increase over the 1923 
figure. Currently, the number em- 
ployed in the three companies produc- 
ing rayon yarn in Spain is said to be 
around 2,700, but this total would be 
increased if plants could secure more 
adequate supplies of raw materials 
from abroad. All of the Spanish rayon 
plants are using the viscose process. 
Two new companies were formed in 
Spain during the last calendar year for 
the production of rayon and staple 
fiber from locally produced raw ma- 
terials, such as esparto grass, eucalyp- 








tus fibers, straw, reeds, etc. However, 
up to date no actual plant construc- 
tion is known to have been begun by 
these companies. 


x * * 


Panama Government Seeks Control 
of Nation’s Utilities. A bill is being 
prepared for presentation to Panama’s 
National Assembly which would give 
the Government full regulatory con- 
trol of public utilities operating in the 
Republic. The proposed legislation 
would authorize the President to estab- 
lish a Section of Control of Public 
Utility Companies as a dependency of 
the Ministry of Health and Public 
Works, through which the Govern- 
ment would have authority “to inter- 
vene directly in the activities of en- 
terprises declared of public utility, gen- 
erally establishing all the regulations 
which . . . may be deemed necessary 
and convenient for guaranteeing and 
protecting the fundamental rights of 
natural and juridical persons, and of 
the public in general. . . .” 

Under the proposed law the head of 
the Section of Control of Public Util- 
ities must be a Panamania engineer who 
is a graduate of a legally recognized 
university. Technical counsellors may 
be appointed to serve in an advisory 
capacity in this section when it is 
deemed necessary for the better ful- 
fillment of its duties. 

The Panamanian Government several 
months ago acquired several electric 
power plants in interior communities 
from private owners. Panama City and 
Colon, the chief cities of the Republic, 
are served by the Cia. Panama de 
Fuerza & Luz, a subsidiary of Electric 
Bond and Share. This company sup- 
plies electric power, gas and telephone 
service in the respective cities, 


xk 


Canada’s War Effort to be Fea- 
tured at this Year’s National Ex- 
hibition. The keynote of the 1941 
Canadian National Exhibition to be 
held at Toronto from August 22 to 
September 6 will be the Dominion’s 
war effort and the extent to which in- 
dustry is contributing its part. The 
Canadian Department of Munitions 
and Supply will display airplanes, tanks, 
army trucks and transports, shells, 
guns, cartridge cases, bombs and a 
large variety of other material and 
equipment. The Canadian automotive 
industry is expected to exhibit mechan- 
ized war equipment to the exclusion 
of peace-time vehicles. Large detach- 
ments of Canadian army, navy and air 


force personnel will be present and 
participate in the displays. 

With European countries eliminated 
and the British dominions precluded 
from active participation because of 
the war and transportation difficulties, 
exhibition authorities are endeavoring 
to secure the fullest possible represen- 
tation from the countries of Latin 
America. 


& 2. @ 


Aluminum Production in Quebec 
to be Expanded. Further expansion 
of aluminum production in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec is reported under con- 
sideration. The principal drawback to 
such development is lack of sufficient 
electric energy to warrant the erection 
of additional plants. The Aluminum 
Company of Canada is believed to be 
at present consuming available power 
in the Saguanay region, power for 
steam raising purposes by pulp and 
paper mills having been diverted to 
aluminum smelters. It is expected that 
by the end of 1941 aluminum produc- 
tion in the Province will have doubled 
that of the preceding year. 


ee 


Brazilian Production of Mica Ex- 
panding. The output of mica in the 
State of Minas Gerais, Brazil’s chief 
mica-producing area, in 1940 was esti- 
mated at 1,200 metric tons, represent- 
ing an increase of 20 percent over 1939 
and approximately 100 percent com- 
pared with 1937. According to local 
authorities production of mica in 
Minas Gerais alone places Brazil in 
fifth place among world producers of 
this mineral. 

Exports of mica from all Brazil 
totaled 1,117 metric tons in 1940, 
United States and Japan being the 
chief markets. Brazilian mica is fre- 
quently exported to British India in 
the form of blocks and _ splittings, 
where it is graded and sometimes 
stamped by skilled, low-priced Indian 
labor, and re-exported. 

Although the Brazilian mica-pro- 
ducing industry has made steady prog- 
ress in recent years, it has been ham- 
pered by crude methods of production 
and lack of mechanical equipment. In- 
adequate transportation facilities is 
another factor which has tended to 
restrict operations. 


xk 


Large Scale Expansion of Aircraft 
Production in Australia Proposed. 
Under a plan formulated in Australia 
and submitted to British authorities 
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for consideration, a large part of the 
aircraft manufacturing plant of the 
United Kingdom would be transferred 
to the Commonwealth. Such a develop- 
ment would permit the manufacture 
in Australia of a great diversity of 
types of service aircraft, instead of two 
or three as at the present time. A ten- 
tative suggestion has been made that 
Australia concentrate on the heavier 
and longer range types, such as 
bombers and reconnaissance machines. 
The proposed plan would involve the 
transfer both of equipment and oper- 
atives, as well as large quantities of 
raw and semi-fabricated materials of 
which Australia has only limited sup- 
plies. 


DEFENSE 


(Continued from page 20) 


compliance with the higher rating may 
be deferred (except for AA emergency 
orders), for a period of not more than 
10 days. 


x *k* 


A NEW AND CONCENTRATED 
APPROACH by the Labor Division of 
OPM to the problem of filling skilled 
labor and man power requirements in 
the defense industries, was announced 
July 9 by Associate Director Sidney 
Hillman. Under this new program, the 
defense work of 12 government units, 
dealing with all phases of industry’s 
needs for qualified labor, is combined 
into a new labor supply branch within 
the Labor Division, directed by Com- 
missioner Arthur S. Fleming of the 
Civil Service Commission. 

According to Mr. Hillman, 12 re- 
gional labor supply committees, com- 
bining the same 12 agencies with labor 
and management groups in the indus- 
trial areas of the United States, are 
established as outstanding features of 
the new reorganization. 

This new set-up includes a priority 
branch headed by Douglas Brown of 
Princeton University, which indicates 
the first step in the direction of estab- 
lishing priorities for labor as well as 
materials. 


xk k 


CHROMIUM was put under full 
priority control July 7, and on July 11 
was removed from General Metals 
Order No. 1. The new priority control 
contains provisions designed to prevent 
the accumulation of excess inventories. 
Copy of this or other OPM orders may 
be secured from Association head- 


quarters. 








TRANSPORTATION 
(Continued from page 21) 


demands overburden the country’s 
transportation system, was sent from 
the office of Dr. Luther Harr, Bitumi- 
nous Coal Consumers Council, on 
July 9th. 

Said Mr. Harr, “I feel that summer 
buying and storing of bituminous coal 
is a vital factor in the nation’s defense 
efforts. Defense agencies agree with that 
viewpoint and are cooperating with us. 
We must stagger the loal for the rail- 
roads, rather than stagger the roads 
with an unnecessary overload. The 
patriotic consumer must move quickly 
or find himself a straggler far in the 
rear of the defense parade. He cannot 
merely cry for ‘priority.’ He must take 
his essential materials when they are 
easiest to get—and we want to help 
him do it.” 

xk * 

Freight Forwarder Regulation. 
Another step toward Commission regu- 
lation of freight forwarders was taken 
July 9 when the sub-committee of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee reported to the whole 
committee §..210, as revised by the 
sub-committee. Under the bill com- 
mon carriers by motor vehicle or air 
carriers, would be authorized to make 
special rates for use by freight for- 
warders and others. 

The scheme of regulation proposed, 
as to regulation of rates and activities 
of forwarders, is similar to the regula- 
tion now effective as to those now sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act. 


xk 

Equalization of Freight Charges 
Sought in Senate. Senator Stewart of 
Tennessee in S. J. Res. 90, introduced 
July 10th, brought forth what he con- 
sidered “a rather new idea” which 
would enact legislation to provide for 
payments from the Federal Treasury 
for the purpose of equalizing as be- 
tween the different regions or different 
territories of the United States, freight 
charges for the transportation of de- 
fense materials during the emergency 
declared by President Roosevelt. The 
resolution states that reports indicate 
that regions or territories that are being 
discriminated against in the matter of 
freight rates are also being discrimi- 
nated against in the location of indus- 
tries for the production of defense ma- 
terials. 

To meet the situation, the resolution 
provides for the filing of claims with 
the Commission and the certification 
by it to the treasury of payments to be 


made to rectify the discrimination in 
freight charges. 

“The amount of the equalization 
payments payable on account of any 
such claims with respect to any such 
freight charges shall be the amount 
by which the freight charges actually 
paid for the transportation of the de- 
fense materials exceed the amount 
which the Commission determines rep- 
resents the freight charges which would 
have been payable for the transporta- 
tion of the same materials for an equal 
distance at the average rate applicable 
for such distance within the freight 
rate territory known as Eastern or Of- 
ficial Territory,” says the resolution. 

Provision is also made for computa- 
tion of the amount to be paid in case 
such materials could not have been 
transported with such territory for a 
distance equal to that for which freight 
charges were actually paid. 

x * 

Intercoastal Service. According to a 
statement recently released by OPACS 
(Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply), ‘Enough vessels will 
be retained in the intercoastal service to 
assure continuation of important move- 
ments of commodities requiring water 
transportation between the Atlantic 
and Pacific seaboards, barring only de- 
velopments of conditions much more 
serious than now anticipated. Necessary 
withdrawals of tonnage will be made 
in as orderly a manner as possible so as 
to avoid throwing a sudden and un- 
reasonable load upon the rail carriers. 


LEGISCOPE 
(Continued from page 23) 


purposes of the Wage and Hour Act. 
Particular difficulty may be experienced 
by employers in connection with em- 
ployees on piece-rate work, since the 
employee is always anxious to get a 
few minutes extra time either before 
the regular starting time or after the 
regular finishing time. Employers 
should know that it is their responsi- 
bility to pay employees for all time 
worked, especially where. the total 
hours worked exceed 40 hours per 
week, and it therefore devolves upon 
the employer to prevent such employees 
from starting work before the ap- 
pointed hour or continuing to work 
after the end of the shift or at lunch 
time. If time clock cards show longer 
hours than the employer records on his 
payroll records, and if upon investiga- 
tion it appears that work is being done 
by some or all of the employees before 
or after the regular hours recorded, the 
burden will be placed upon the em- 
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ployer to prove that the time clock 
cards do not accurately reflect the 
actual number of hours worked. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF BUSI- 
NESS is proposed in a bill recently in- 
troduced in the House of Representa- 
tives, H. R. 5188. The bill proposes 
to require a license for engaging in 
mercantile or manufacturing business, 
making it a misdemeanor to operate 
without a license. Each manufacturer 
or wholesaler would be required to file 
with the Secretary of Agriculture a 
schedule of prices which would have 
to be offered to all customers alike. 
An establishment would not be licensed 
to engage in more than one kind of 
business unless it did an annual busi- 
ness of less than $100,000. The bill 
would prevent quantity discount or 
contracting all of the output to one 
establishment. Standard packaging and 
labeling for unit retail merchandise 
would be prescribed. Some exemptions 
are provided. This bill seems to be a 
member of the same family as the 
Business Licensing Bills that have been 
pushed in previous sessions. Although 
there does not seem to be any particu- 
lar enthusiasm for this bill at the 
moment, it does make you wonder 
about the fellows who think these 
things up. 


MINIATURE RECORDS 


(Continued from page 3) 


fect scale enlargements—a boon to 
manufacturers and engineers. 

Actually the field for microfilm use 
is largely unexplored. Because of its ac- 
cessibility, compactness, cleanliness, 
and permanence it is a natural for the 
preservation of valuable material. Fac- 
tories and engineering firms record 
drawings and plans of all sorts; the 
complicated maze of public utilities’ 
facilities and machinery can be re- 
corded on it; the government uses it 
in the preservation and filing of innu- 
merable public documents; the Navy 
Department has found that the com- 
plete blue prints of a battleship can 
be reduced to a roll of film and still be 
instantly available for immediate refer- 
ence in case of mechanical defection; 
newspapers and libraries find almost a 
limitless use for it. Beyond that are the 
unexplored uses that will be discovered 
as the full potentialities of the process 
are developed. Since the United States 
has become the arsenal of democracy 
and Connecticut the arsenal of the 
United States, the uses of microfilm in 
defense have become increasingly 
apparent. 





Ne, 





Ed. NOTE. This department, giving a partial list of products manufactured in Connecticut by company, 
seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and producers. 


It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure further in- 
formation by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 


Accounting Machines 


New Haven 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Acetylene 
Connecticut Gas Products Co Inc Meriden 
Adding Machines 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Advertising Printing 

The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co Hartford 
Advertising Specialties 

The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 


Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 


Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 


Airplanes 
Div United Air- 


Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft, 
Stratford 


craft Corp 
Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 

West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) 
Aluminum Goods 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 

Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 

United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Waterbury 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Artificial Leather 
The Permatex Fabrics Corp 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co 
Asbestos . 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Ilaven 


Bridgeport 


Jewett City 
Stamtord 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 


Assemblies, Small 4 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
‘The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 

The Wiremold Company Hartford 

Automatic Control Instrumeats 

The Bristol Co (temperature, pressure, 

humidity, time) 

Automobile Accessories 

The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, 

body hardware) Milford 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc (brake lining, rivets brass, clutch fac- 

ings, packing) Bridgeport 

Automotive Friction Fabrics 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 

pensers) Waterbury 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc (brake service machinery) Bridgeport 

Bakelite Moldings 


flow, 
Waterbury 


seats, and 


The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Balls 

= Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 

g) Hartford 

The SHartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 

burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless, 

aluminum) Hartford 





Barrels 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 

The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 
Bathroom Accessories 

The Charles Parker Co Meriden 

Bearings 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 
Bristol 


The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and roller) 
Stamford 

Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 


Sargent and Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 


Belting 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 

New Haven 
East Hampton 


Hartford Belting Co Hartford 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 

The Thames Belting Co Norwich 
Benches 

The Charles Parker Co (piano) Meriden 


Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
Binders Board 


Colonial Board Company Manchester 
? ; Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 


The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 


. Boilers 
The Bigelow Co New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 


33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine 


Bolts and Nuts 


screw-bolts, stove) Waterville 
Box Board 
The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co Manchester 


National Folding Box Co 


New Haven 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 


New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 

Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 

S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 

M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 


National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 


New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 


New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Brake Lining 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 


; E Brass and Bronze 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 


tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 

The Miller Co (Phosphor bronze in sheets, strips 
and rolls) Meriden 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
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Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Brass Stencils—iInterchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 


New Britain 


New Haven 


Broaching 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co Hartford 
Buckles 
The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 
Bridgeport 
The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 


fastened) Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Cabinets 

The Charles Parker Co (medicine) Meriden 
Cable 

The Wiremold Co (electric, non-metallic 

Sheathed) Hartford 
Cams 

The Hartford Species Machinery Co Hartford 

ye and Rugs ’ 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co Thompsonville 


Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Castings 


New London 


The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard fg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 


The Gillette-Vibber Co (grey iron, brass, bronze, 

aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 

Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (Grey Iron) 
Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 

Vanadium Metals Co (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Groton 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 

Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zine and 
aluminum) Meriden 
Centrifugal Blower Wheels 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Chain 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 





Chains—Bead 


The Bead Chain Mfg. Co. Bridgeport 
Chemicals 

Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 

MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company 
Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co sichncen Ex- 
panding Ring; Multiple Disc axitore) 
Manchester 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 
metallic) Bridgeport 

Comfortables 


Palmer Brothers Co 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


New London 


Div) 
Mystic 


ones 
Co (Climax-Lowell 


Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assemblies) 


Sonoco Products 
(Paper) 


503 Blake St New Haven 
Copper 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Scovill Manutacturing Co (pipe and service 
tubing) Waterbury 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Copper Sheets 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Water Tube : 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cork Cots - 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
o Inc Portland 
Cosmetics 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
Palmer Brothers New London 
Cotton and Jute Batting 


The Gilman Brothers Company Gilman 
Cotton Yarn 
The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cutlery 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Cut Stone 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 


The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board. 
single and duplex) Mystic 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Dictating Machines 

Dictaphone Corporation 

Die Castings 

Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


Dies 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Drop Forgings 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Blakeslee Forging Co 
Atwater Mfg Co 
Edged Tools 


The Collins Co (axes and other edged _ tools) 
Collinsville 


Middletown 


Bridgeport 


New London 


Middletcwn 
Plantsville 
Plantsville 


Elastic Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 
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Electric Appliances 
80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


The Silex Co 


New London 


Electric Eye Control 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 


Ansonia 

Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 

Electric Heating Element & Units 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 

Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 

Electric Wire 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 


clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 
Electrical Control Equipment 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Recorders 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 


Electrical Goods 


A’ C Gilbert Co New Haven 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Ine (all classes) 
New Haven 


Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co Inc (freight, 
passenger and residence) Hartford 
Embalming Chemicals 
The Embalmers’ Supply Co Westport 
Engines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc 
Extractors—Tap 
94 Allyn St Hartford 
E 


yelets 
The Platt Bros & Co P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 


Hartford 


The Walton Co 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 
Felt 
American Felt Co Glenville 
Ferrules 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 


Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 
Fireplace Goods 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 423-33 Chapel 


St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 

The Dextone Co 
Fishing Equipment , 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
Fishing Lines 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
torgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) | 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 


East Hampton 
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Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 

Waterbury 
Foundries 
Union Mfg. Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
Foundry Riddles 

The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 

Furniture—Anodic Aluminum 


Warren McArthur Corporation Bantam 
Furniture Pads 
The Gilman Brothers Company Gilman 
Fuses 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Galvanizing & Electric Plating 
The Gillette-Vibber Co. New London 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Middletown 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Gaskets 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Gauges 
The Bristol Co (pressure and vacuum—re- 
cording automatic control) Waterbury 
Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 
The Snow and Petrelli Mfg Co New Haven 
Gears and Gear Cutting 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 


80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 
Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co 
Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 
Grinding 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Hardware 


Hartford 


Shelton 


New Haven 


Sargent and Co 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 


New Haven 


Stamford 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Inc Danbury 
Headers 
The E J Manville Machine Co Waterbury 


Heat Treating 
The A F Holden Co 

200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 


1045 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Heat-Treating Equipment 
The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Heating Apparatus 
Crane Company Bridgeport 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Hinges 
Sargent and Company 

Homer D Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 

Hose Supporter Trimmings 

The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 

Bridgeport 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 


domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Ine 


Seymour 


The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 


clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jointing 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
(Advt.) 
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Key Blanks 
Sargent and Company 
The Graham Mfg Co 
Knit Goods ti 
American Hosiery Company New Britain 
Labels 
J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 
A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 
amps 
The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, 
style & brass candlesticks) 
Leather f ae 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 
Leather Goods Trimmings a 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Letterheads 
I.ehman Brothers Inc (designers, 
lithographers) 
Lighting Equipment 
The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, 


New Haven 
Derby 


colonial 
Milford 


engravers, 
New Haven 


Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Locks 
Sargent and Company 
Locks—Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Loom-Non-Metallic 
The Wiremold Company 
Machine Work 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (contract 
work only) Hartford 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (special 
rolling mill machinery) Torrington 
Machinery . 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co. (mill) 
Torrington 
Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
Machinery Dealers Inc New Haven 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 
The A II Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming ; 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Malleable Iron Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, 
and sailboat hardware) 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Waterbury Mattress Co 


Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) 
Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Metal Products—Stampings 
J H Sessions & Son 
Co (Made 


Scovill Manufacturing 


New Haven 


Stamford 


Hartford 


The Standard Machinery 


deck, cabin 
Milford 
Middletown 


New Haven 


New Haven 


New London 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 
Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Bristol 
to Order) 
Waterbury 

Metal Specialties 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co 


Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
J H Sessions & Son 
The H C Cook Co 22 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Milk Bottle Carriers 
The fohn P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Stamford 
New Britain 


Waterbury 
Stamford 
Bristol 
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Millboard 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (asbestos) Bridgeport 

Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Moulded Plastic Products 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 

Moulds 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
The Sessions Foundry Co. (heat resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 


Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
The Seymour Mfg Co 


Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co 


Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 


Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


Oil Burners 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St Hartford 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 
mercial and industrial) Stamford 

Oil Burner Wick 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 

Oxygen 
Connecticut Gas Products Co Inc 

Packing 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos- Manhattan 

Inc (rubber sheet and automotive) 

Bridgeport 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Seymour 
Milldale 
Hartford 


Branford 


Meriden 


Paints and Enamels 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co 
Paperboard 
Cone cticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
ne Portland 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Paper Boxes 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 

Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) | 
Mystic 


Meriden 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) 
Pipe 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 
and yellow brass) Waterbury 
Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Platers 
The Patent Button Co 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Propeller Fan Blades 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 


Ivoryton 


Seymour 
Bristol 


Waterbury 
Plainville 


Plainville 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Naugatuck 
Branford 


Danielson 


Torrington 
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Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and controlling) 
Waterburv 


Radiation-Finned Copper 
The G & O Manufacturing Company 
New Haven 


Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 


Rayon Yarns 


The Hartford Rayon Corp Rocky Hill 


Razors 


Schick Dry Shaver Inc (electric) Stamford 


Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 


33 Hull St Shelton 


Recorders 
The Bristol Co (automatic controllers, tem- 
perature, pressure, flow, humidity) 
Waterbury 
Refractories 


Howard Company New Haven 


Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (Nickel chromium, 
kanthal) Southport 
Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 


Reverse Gear—Marine 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co 


Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
JT H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brass and aluminum tubular and _ solid 
copper) Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (iron) Bridgeport 


Manchester 


Milldale 
copper and 


Rods 
Brass Corp (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 


The Bristol 


Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 


Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 


Rubber Chemicals 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (‘‘Factice”’ 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 


Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 


Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes. 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Stratford 


Stratford 


New Haven 


Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 
Scales-Industrial Dial 
The Kron Company 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company 


Screw Machine Products 
The Blake & Johnson Co 
Centerless Grinding Works 
19 Staple Street 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay St New Haven 
The Humason Mfe Co Forestville 
The Greist Mfg Co (Up to 1%” capacity) 
New Haven 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Waterville 


Bridgeport 


Scavill Manufacturing Co 
Screws 
The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) Waterville 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 
Waterbury 

Scythes 

Winsted Manufacturing Co 














Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) 


2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) Bridgeport 


Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and _ copper) 
Waterbury 

Sheet Metal Stampings 
The American Buckle Co West Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
T H Sessions & Son Bristol 

Showcase Lighting Equipment 


The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Signals 
The H C Cook Co (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Silks 
Cheney Brothers South Manchester 
Silverware 
International Silver Co (tableware, nickel silver, 
silver plate and sterling) Meriden 


Silverware—Hotel & Institutional 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Plated Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Sterling & Plated Trophies 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Sterling Silver Hollowware 


International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Silver 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Tableware, Silver Plate 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Sterling 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Soap E 
The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Special Parts , 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, especially 
precision stampings) 


503 Blake St 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co Derby 


Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company 


Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 


Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Spring Coiling Machines 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 


New Haven 


New London 


Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture 


Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Bridgeport 


Corp Bristol 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Stamps 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Stampings—Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
‘he Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Staples 
Sargent and Company 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Eléctric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Comnany Wallingford 
Steel Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


—CONTINUED— 


Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
Studio Couches 
Waterburv Mattress Co Waterbury 
Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Switchboards mw 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Switchboards Wires and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Switches 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Tableware—Stainless Steel 
International Silver Co 
Tanks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 
Tape 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Tap Extractors 
94 Allyn St Hartford 


Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 


Tarred Lines 


New Haven 


Meriden 


New Haven 


Middletown 
The Walton Co 


New Haven 


Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
Telemetering Instruments 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and automatic 
control) Waterbury 


Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 

Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 

The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 


Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 


automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 

Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 
Timers, Interval 

The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 


Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Waterbury 


Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
The Greist Mfg Co 
Toys 


A C Gilbert Company 
T Gong Bell Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 


Trucks—Lift 


New Haven 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


a 
o 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) Stamford 
Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Tubing 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper alloys) 
Waterbury 
Tubing—Condenser 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Flush 


Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
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Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Ventilating Systems 


Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Washers 


The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper & 

non-ferrous) Waterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc (clutch washers) Bridgeport 


Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 


Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


The Viscol Company Stamford 
Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


, Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Inc (oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Wire 

The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 

The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 


Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 


enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Platt Bros & Co (zine wire) 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 
nickel silver) Waterbury 
Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 
Southport 


New Haven 


Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co ome 
East Hampton 
e Cloth 
The C O Jelliff Witte Co (All metals, all 
meshes) Southport 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 


Wire Dipping.Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Forms 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 


West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 


Wire Mesh 

Rolock Ine (all meshes and metals) Southport 
Wiremolding 

The Wiremold Company Hartford 

. Wire Nuts—Solderiess 

The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Wire Reels 

The A H Nilson Mach Co Bridgeport 


Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Woodwork 


C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 


New Haven 


: Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford 7 (jute carpet) Simsbury 


The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Zinc Castings 

Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 

West Haven 


(Advt.) 



















































































































































































































SERVICE 


FOR SALE—RENT—WANTED 


FOR SALE—paper mill. 55,302 square feet floor area in 12 buildings 
of 1 to 3 stories. Heavy construction with plank on concrete floor. 12 
foot ceiling height at eaves. 2 freight elevators. Wet return heat. Auto- 
matic Grinnell sprinkler. City fire protection. 440 volt power. 3 150- 
H.P. Boilers. Coal. City, river and clean pond water. No side track. One 
mile to freight house. Asking price $40,000. Tax rate 25 mills. 
Address S. E. 146. 

FOR SALE—Two large factory rooms, 41’ x 241’ and two rooms 
35’ x 48’ and two smaller rooms 111%’ x 38%’, wharf rights and 
riparian rights included; also office building 27’ x 37’ two and one-half 
stories, consisting of five rooms. S.E. 147. 

FOR SALE—One—No. 0, Improved Manvil Four-Slide, manufac- 
tured by the Woodbury Machine Company, practically new, never used 
on production, S.E. 149. 

FOR SALE—Sand blasting machine, consisting of one type L Suction 
Cabinet No. 20192 with Sand Nozzles, pressure gauge and complete 
with stand, this equipment being manufactured by the American 
Foundry Equipment Co. of Chicago. Address S. E. 154. 

FOR SALE—Heating equipment in good condition as follows: 1 Oil 
City Steel Fire Box Return Tubular Heating Boiler for 7,000 square 
feet cast iron radiation; Chicago Condensation Vacuum Heating Sys- 
tem Pump with 220 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle motor; 1 Ray Oil Burner 
(requires new motor) for above Boiler to burn No. 5 oil. Address S. E. 
155. 

CONTRACT FACILITIES—A Connecticut manufacturer has avail- 
able men and machine hours on one New Britain Automatic Machine. 
Model 23, and on three Model 24 New Britain Automatic Machines. Can 
work to tolerances of 10/1000ths or less. For further details write to 
S. E. 156. 

FOR SALE—One 200-ton Burroughs Hydraulic Semi-automatic Press 
Rodless with high and low pressure 3-stem operating valves. Platens 
36” x 24”, Die Space 36” x 16”, Stroke 14”, Opening between platens 
35”. Address S. E. 157. 

FOR SALE—Generator No. 80893—Type MP. Class 4-65-875 Form 
H; Amp. 520; Speed 805 rpm; Volts No Load 110—Full Load 115; 
Made by General Electric Co.; Belt driven pulley 12” Dia. 20” Face. 
Also Clutch, Farrel Magnetic; 350 HP at 2.5 rpm; 110 volts DC; built 
by Farrel-Birmingham; complete with shaft and all control equipment. 
Address S, E. 158. 

FOR SALE OR RENT—Metal-Turning Lathe, made by Pratt & 
Whitney; 5’ bed; 9” swing; cone pulley drive; 1800 pounds in weight; 
good condition. Tapering attachment, but no extra gears for thread- 
cutting. Heavy weight attached to carriage to prevent jumping. Address 
S. E. 159. 

FOR SALE—Approximately 1900 pounds of i,” 
hi brass in rolls. Address S. E. 160. 

FOR SALE OR RENT—In commercial zone, 1/3 acre land on cor- 
ner, with brick building 40 x 40, all enclosed with high Anchor wire 
fence, near railroad siding. Special price for quick sale. Address S. E. 161. 
FOR SALE—One ton Electric Triplex Hoist, 220 volts, 14 feet lift. 
S. E. 162. 

FOR SALE—Pratt & Whitney screw cutting lathe, 18” x 5’ with 
taper attachment. First-class condition except that it has no change 
gears. S. E. 163. 


wide x .010 hard 


EMPLOYMENT 


ALERT TRAFFIC MAN iis seeking association with a progressive 
company. Has been employed for the last five years by one of the 
largest shippers in the state. Address P. W. 583. 

FINANCIAL AND MANAGERIAL EXECUTIVE. This man’s per- 
formance included turning a $150,000 loss into a $150,000 profit in 
one year. By an unusual record in reducing credit losses from 5% to 
1/20 of 1% while sales increased 125%. By establishing a sound 
financial policy where a loose one previously existed. By building a 
cooperative spirit between the credit and sales department. By sub- 
stantially reducing taxes. He is presently employed. Address P. W. 589. 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEER. B.S. degree, M.I.T., age 42, experi- 
enced design, construction, management industrial plants. Built several 
deep-water oil terminals along Atlantic Coast. Was officer, on board of 
directors several oil companies. Manager one export company, president 
another when war stopped export activities. Desires steady industrial 
connection Connecticut. Address P. W. 590. 

SALES ANALYST wants to work as staff assistant to director of 
sales where ability to analyze weaknesses in sales policies and the causes 
thereof, organize and manage a sales analysis department, and coordi- 
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nate sales, accounting, and production operations can be profitably 
utilized. 43 years old, married, Harvard graduate, and Protestant. 
Address P. W. 591. 

INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT. Capable man of 47, 
qualified in sales management and distribution and administration of 
details in finances and housing. Not an engineer but has mechanical 
sense. Valuable executive assistant. Address P. W. 592. (A) 
PERSONNEL DIRECTOR. Available at once. 18 years’ experience, 
all ramifications, including management’s negotiator collective bargain- 
ing conferences, and all other phases industrial labor relationship. Well 
known in diversified industrial center of southwestern Connecticut as 
am authority on labor problems. Excellent administrative ability. 
Address P. W. 593. 

AVAILABLE—Services of capable, resourceful man qualified to sell 
or organize and direct salesmen. Familiar with sales, sales organization 
and sales management as well as direct mail advertising. Employed at 
present but desire change for best of reasons. Married. Protestant. Small 
salary and commissian arrangement desired. P. W. 594. 

LABOR RELATIONS MAN—Age 32. Four years with government 
agency concerned with labor problems. Thorough knowledge all phases 
employer-employee relationship in Connecticut industry. Statistical 
analysis, personnel techniques, payroll taxation. College graduate. Some 
legal training. Publicity experience. Address P. W. 595 (JJ&A). 
EXECUTIVE—Experienced in general management. Sound background 
with good training in problems of organization, labor relations, public 
relations, costs and budgetary control. References and sources of infor- 
mation from responsible persons. An opportunity to demonstrate ability 
more important than monetary consideration. Available immediately. 
Address P. W. 596. 

ACCOUNTANT-AUDITOR. Age 34, married. Thirteen years cost, 
public and general accounting and auditing experience. Thoroughly 
trained. Complete knowledge and experience of all federal taxes, Con- 
necticut excise tax, etc. Location immaterial. Address P. W. 597. 
SEASONED executive who worked his way from stock clerk to 
President of his company which handled sales up to $1,000,000 
annually, In his varying capacities he directed all company sales at one 
time, and in another all purchasing activities, and in still another 
directed all production work including the installation of incentive and 
time study systems. He seeks an opportunity to apply his capacities to 
another Connecticut or New England concern. Address P. W. 598. 
ACCOUNTANT —executive experience in factory and general ac- 
counting capable of filling treasurer, controller and accounting posi- 
tions. Ten years experience in cost accounting, budgeting control, gen- 
eral and private ledger, also tax returns. Especially proficient in the 
handling of employees. Address P. W. 599. 

PLANT MANAGER—SUPERINTENDENT—Anverican; 53; not a 
graduate but a thoroughly experienced engineer; mechanic and manu- 
facturing executive. Pressed and deep drawn metal stampings; screw 
machine products; castings; die forgings; cold headed products; dies; 
tools; fixtures. Records of efficiency; cost results; labor relations, and 
references submitted to principals. Address P. W. 600. 

COST ACCOUNTANT—Capable of organization, management and 
marketing. Wide experience in accounting. Address P. W. 601. 
PERSONNEL —Personnel work desired by college graduate 26. Above 
average mechanical ability. Five years successful sales experience and 
some supervisory work. Address P. W. 602. 

EXECUTIVE with more than 20 years experience with two large 
textile corporations, both of which he managed, now seeks new con- 
nection because of recent liquidation of the second corporation, which 
he brought from red figures into black. He is not so much interested 
in salary at the start as in an opportunity to prove his management 
abilities with a new organization. Address P. W. 603. 

A RESPONSIBLE BUSINESS and sales executive who has discon- 
tinued his business due to conditions resulting from the war, is inter- 
ested in actively affiliating as a partner in a new or established business 
requiring additional capital and capable services. Will invest up to 
$25,000. Address P. W. 604. 

PLANT MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT. American, 53. Not 
a graduate, but an experienced engineer; mechanic and manufacturing 
executive with creative ability to put new projects into production oper- 
ations, and to cut costs on existing lines through improvement in 
materials and labor. Address P. W. 605. 

EMPLOYEE RELATIONS EXECUTIVE. A man of substantial ex- 
perience in employee relations and personnel work desires a position 
either as advisor or as an executive. He has worked in the ranks of labor, 
served as personnel director, negotiated labor agreements and been active 
in general management. He understands labor psychology and the man- 
agement viewpoint. Adequate information and references will be fur- 
nished on request. Address P. W. 606. 


WE ARE PREPARED 
FOR ANY EMERGENCY 


MACHINERY MOVING 
HEAVY HAULING 
STEEL ERECTION 
SMOKE STACKS 





‘THE 
ROGER SHERMAN 
TRANSFER CO. 


HARTFORD NEW HAVEN 
8-4153 6-1368 





The chart shows the ebb and flow 
of Long Distance telephone calls 
during an average day. 


If you avoid the three peak periods, 
you'll get fast service and may find 
folks more free to talk. 


It's a simple suggestion—but worth 
remembering these days when de- 
fense puts such a load on tele- 
phone facilities. 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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